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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Death of King Albert 


HE little country of Belgium, the first victim of the 

War, again became the centre of the world’s sym- 

pathy on February 17th when the news of King 
Albert’s accidental death was flashed abroad. It seemed so 
pitifully incongruous that a great monarch, in the prime of 
his life and in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, a skilled 
Alpinist, moreover, who had overcome the perils of many a 
mighty and adventurous climb, should perish through a slip 
on an insignificant crag. The pure pathos of the tragedy 
touched all hearts. There was none of the horror that is 
roused by an assassination, the fate of many kings in history ; 
none of the exultation that follows a glorious death in battle, 
which kings have met in the past. There was nothing to miti- 
gate the contrast between the greatness and goodness of the 
man and the stark fortuitousness of his end. And thus was em- 
phasized the more his heroic stature as a leader of his people 
in peace and war. He was one, indeed, of the few great men, 
lofty in character as in achievement, who emerged from the 
world-conflict. His eminence over his chief enemy, immor- 
talized by Punch’s famous cartoon, was conspicuous in re- 
gard to friends as well as foes. One recalls many brilliant 
men of that epoch, strenuous in action, masters of language, 
wise in counsel, whose brilliancy has since suffered eclipse 
because they were not solid: they could be seen through: 
their guide was expediency. King Albert’s reputation rests 
upon his being a man of principle. He spoke little, he did 
not write, and, although he braved more risks in the War 
than many others in High Command, he had little scope to 
display the military genius which perhaps was his. And so 
it was what he was rather than what he did or said, that gave 
the world the conviction that he was a man amongst men. 
Together with Cardinal Mercier, another heroic figure, he 
kept alive the spirit of his country to the end, and at the end 
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he began a new career of equal benefit to Belgium, in moderat- 
ing the differences of race and tongue which, whilst they 
contribute to the varied culture of that country, are constantly 
exploited to create division. Above all, he set the example, 
almost unique in Europe, of being a democratic King, as well 
as a Christian who acted up to his profession. What he did 
for his Faith amongst his people and in the world at large, 
may be read in a singularly well-informed and exhaustive 
sketch of his career, contributed to Etudes (March 5th) by 
Pére Yves de la Briére, to which we cordially refer our 


readers. 


The Federation of Danubia 


ING ALBERT was a strenuous upholder of the post- 
K var organization for the promotion of peace, sharing in 
this the common attitude of the lesser European Powers, 
Least of all national combatants can they hope for any perma- 
nent and substantial gain from another armed struggle. Take, 
for example, that cluster of neighbouring peoples in mid- 
eastern Europe, whom the War left weak and destitute. 
Clearly, the most advantageous course, economically and 
politically, for these small Danubian States, half of them 
land-locked and none self-sufficient, would be to establish a 
strong federated system within the League of Nations, an ex- 
tension of that ‘‘Little Entente’’ already existing between 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. The fact that so 
obvious a safeguard of their independence was not long ago 
elaborated, points to adverse outside influences. France and 
Italy are both interested in cultivating the friendship and ex- 
ploiting the markets of these peoples, and so long as France 
and Italy are rivals, so long will they oppose the effective 
federation of the Balkans, and prefer to keep them in per- 
petual unrest. And as long as the new Germany has pre- 
datory designs on little Austria, she also will frown upon Bal- 
kan unity. The internal obstacles, too, are great. One 
cannot ignore the grievances of Hungary in regard to those 
portions of her territory which were seized without warrant 
by her neighbours during the revolutionary period just after 
the War. However, friendship would be so much more to 
the advantage of all parties than continued hostility, and their 
differences could be so much more easily settled within a 
federation in which alien minorities could count on just treat- 
ment, that we may hope that, ultimately, if not immediately, 
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Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria may become strong and bold 
and far-sighted enough to consult their own interest before 
those of their powerful friends to the south and west, and 
combine with the Entente already in being to establish a 
solid Danubian Confederation. They are all heavily over-mili- 
tarized, and the war-traders will try to keep them so. But 
they have only themselves to blame for their protracted tariff- 
war which has brought them only ruin. The Great War 
started in Danubia: perhaps, in spite of the rivalries of the 
Powers, there also a real Peace may be started. As a large 
proportion of the inhabitants are Catholics, there exists in 
the Faith solid grounds for fraternal union and the banishing 
of racial prejudice. It is only the Great Powers that prevent 
the realization of world-peace. 


Facts for Realists 


EACE-MAKERS are often styled idealists, which is 

meant to be a term of reproach, whereas those who put 
their trust in national armed predominance claim that they 
alone are realists, see things as they are, and face the facts. 
But unfortunately they don’t face all the facts. The fact that 
the financial well-being of many thousands of people in every 
{and is intimately bound up with the maintenance of war, the 
fact that armament competition leaves the question of security 
just where it was, the fact that the ideal of the League of 
Nations—the extension of the reign of law to the international 
community—is also the ideal of Christianity—all these gen- 
eral facts are put out of sight. And in particular these realists 
shut their eyes to the fact that, in the midst of nations which 
still base their security on their own armed strength, it is 
impossible to refuse Germany the right to do the same. What 
that means let the realists, especially in France, consider. The 
Reich population, without the Saar, is over 65 millions, and 
its birth-rate and death-rate are, respectively, 16.0 and 11.2 
per 1,000. France, on the other hand, even with Alsace-Lor- 
taine, numbers about 42 millions, nearly 3 millions of whom 
are foreigners, whilst her birth-rate only slightly exceeds her 
death-rate. At present, France’s military forces make her re- 
latively secure: but nothing can prevent Germany, say in 
ten years’ time, with perhaps double the man-power of her 
neighbour and armed as strongly as she pleases, from being 
the preponderating Power: it is a mere matter of arithmetic. 
Realism, therefore, should prompt an immediate and 
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thorough understanding with Germany, on a basis of dis. 
armament, and especially of an abandonment of all weapons 
of aggression. The bankruptcy of militarist statesmanship was 
manifest in the Commons debate of March 14th, where arma- 
ment-competition, in the guise of “‘parity’’ with an ever-grow- 
ing standard, was openly advocated. Preparations for an 
event are apt to bring it about. 


The League of Nations a Christian Ideal 


F the one great lesson of the Great War—the sense of 

human solidarity which makes peace the common interest 
of all—is to be effectively learnt: if the structure of inter- 
national law with international sanctions is ever to be realized 
amongst civilized peoples; then the League of Nations must 
be maintained, improved and strengthened. Though born 
of the War, it has no structural connexion with the penal 
enactments of the Peace Treaties. Moreover, far from its 
object being to stereotype the conditions of peace, or impede 
national developments, it contemplates the likelihood of 
changes, and only stipulates that these, when necessary, 
should be made by process of law, and that no appeal to arms 
should precede an appeal to the Court of the Nations. It is 
a noble conception setting a natural crown to the upward 
evolution of civilization. Only nations incapable as yet of 
curbing excessive nationalism or of realizing the unity of 
Christendom, can think lightly of League membership, and, 
as for individuals, those who really think the ideal incapable 
of fulfilment set unwarrantable limits to the influence of 
Christianity, whilst those who deride the ideal as undesirable, 
simply write themselves down as barbarians. We mentioned 
last month our Cardinal’s earnest plea for Catholic support 
of the League. Since then the Osservatore Romano, the 
Pope’s newspaper, has urged the same plea in vigorous terms, 
asking those Catholics who withhold their support ‘‘to 
examine their consciences,’’ and pointing out that, even as it 
is, the League embodies ‘‘a true social and juridical progress 
towards the organization of the world, which is inevitable, be- 
cause the nature of things demands it, and which is in har- 
mony with the Christian ideal.’’ We feel sure that Germany, 
once she has attained the object of her withdrawal, will feel 
it necessary, both for her credit and her welfare, to take her 
place once more ih the assembly of the civilized nations. But 
she will have to choose other spokesmen than Herr Goering, 
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who goes out of his way to proclaim her not yet civilized. 
Such speeches as he uttered on March 1oth in praise of Prus- 
sianism, are a direct challenge to Christian sentiment every- 
where. They tend to dissipate the hope that Germany, like 
the rest of the world, has repudiated militarism. It was the 
conviction that her triumph in the War would inaugurate the 
reign of force instead of the reign of right that roused both 
Old and New Worlds in arms against her before, and made 
her defeat seem essential to the safety of civilization. Her 
recovery, both moral and material, now depends upon the 
goodwill of the world which she should not antagonize un- 


necessarily. 


Bismarck would have been Wiser 


OR is it wise for her to antagonize the Catholic Church. 

The Church, although she cannot command armies or 
manipulate finance, has the greater prerogative of guiding 
conscience. Catholics in Germany have done nothing to im- 
pede the lawful aims of their country, just as they were fore- 
most in her defence during the War. Their bishops have, 
furthermore, done the Reich a service, when the Protestant 
Churches were dumb, in pointing out those parts of its re- 
constructive programme which violated the moral law, and in 
vindicating, in face of unjust State encroachments, the essen- 
tial rights of the family and the individual. Moreover, a 
Concordat was entered into with the Holy See precisely to 
define the limits of lawful State action. Yet, on March 11th, 
in the presence of Herr Hitler, the Premier of Bavaria, which 
is three-fourths Catholic, announced the approaching destruc- 
tion of denominational schools. ‘‘We are determined to re- 
move the confessional principle from education in Bavaria.”’ 
Moreover, on the same day at Essen, the leader of the Nazi 
Youth declared war upon Catholic Youth Organizations. 
“The Government desired to combine the whole youth of 
Germany in the Hitler movement, and they would nogtolerate 
any opposition.’’ Yet the Concordat expressly agrees that 
Catholic State schools should be maintained as hitherto, and 
new ones added when necessary, and that all Catholic organi- 
zations, religious, cultural and charitable, should be per- 
mitted and protected. If these violations of a sacred engage- 
ment are carried out, it will prove beyond doubt, what many 
observers have already declared, that Nazi-ism and Bol- 
shevism are alike in essence. In Berdyaev’s ‘‘Christianity and 
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Class-War,’’ a devastating analysis of Marxism, the author 
classifies both Nazis and Fascists as ‘‘pagans and enemies of 
Christ,’’ and Major Fey, the Austrian Vice-Chancellor, who 
has had opportunities of studying both at close quarters, 
warned (on March 6th) Austrian workers against National 
Socialism which, he said, ‘‘was not much better than Bol- 
shevism.’’ We can only hope that Herr Hitler will consult 
the wise prelates who rule the Church in Germany before al- 
lowing himself to be hustled by his heedless lieutenants into 
courses which will convulse the country. Half a million 
Jews may be kept down by brute force, but not twenty mil- 
lion Catholics. 


Nazi-ism not wholly Bad 

PART from its anti-Semitism, its racial pride, its exalta- 

tion of militarism, its aggressive nationalism, its stock- 
yard eugenics, its civil tyranny, the Nazi programme contains 
not a few commendable ingredients ; so much so that the Vice- 
Chancellor, Herr von Papen, ventures to claim for it a sanc- 
tion in Papal teaching, and one hears even of Catholic priests 
who are enthusiastic Nazis. They, one would think, have 
not reflected on the strictures of their bishops, nor, perhaps, 
have read the Christmas pastoral of the Austrian hierarchy 
which unsparingly exposes the root-errors of the Nazi ideal. 
It is to be hoped that strong and persistent assertion of Chris- 
tian teaching in Germany will ultimately induce the Chancel- 
lor to withdraw what is wrong in his projects and concentrate 
on those which Catholic citizens can whole-heartedly support 
—the overthrow of atheistic Communism, the dissolution of 
Freemasonry, the suppression of sexual licence and traffic in 
vice, the banning of contraception, the curbing of the power 
of mere wealth, the welfare of the worker, the elimination of 
class-warfare, the restoration of agriculture, the encourage- 
ment of social service, the respect for the life and integrity of 
the family. All this is in full accord with Christian morality, 
and it should be preserved from association with enterprises 
wrong in themselves and in their methods. There is a rumour, 
not yet authenticated, that in the matter of ‘‘eugenics’’—pre- 
sently to include ‘‘euthanasia’’ or legal murder—the con- 
sciences of Catholics, doctors, nurses and patients, will be 
respected. Such an ordinance, joined to an honest and faith- 
ful observance of the Concordat, spirit and letter, would do 
more for the stability of the new Reich than any attempt to 
dragoon the Catholic Church. 
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Glass-Houses 

F we cannot attain to the full-blooded Prussianism of a 

Goering, passable imitations of it are to be found in the 
speeches and writings of our imperialists, and in whole sec- 
tions of our popular Press. Racial conceit is a common vice. 
The Christian who detests it as particularly unChristian, 
should condemn it at home as well as abroad. In his new 
book ‘*The National Character,’? Mr. Arthur Bryant notes 
the ‘‘Deutschland-iiber-Alles’”’ character of Cecil Rhodes’s 
boast—‘‘I contend that we are the first race in the world, and 
that the more of the world we inhabit, the better it is for the 
human race.’’ Bernhardi, before the War, was making the 
same claim for his own country, and a similar impression is 
widespread amongst the Germans to-day, accounting, per- 
haps, for their present intolerance of any international restric- 
tions. Nor is it unknown elsewhere, especially in what is 
popularly known as ‘‘God’s own country.’’ In fact, the ten- 
dency to clothe national self-seeking with a sort of divine 
mandate is a common foible in all powerful nations. We re- 
member how at the beginning of the War the late Horatio 
Bottomley asserted that ‘‘God has placed the destinies of the 
earth in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon race,’’ adding in a 
gracious after-thought, ‘‘with the Latins as their natural 
allies.’” Why bragging, which, relating to personal claims, 
is held to be the height of bad form, should be tolerated and 
even thought a virtue when it concerns one’s country, is hard 
to see. In any case, it can flourish only amongst those who 
have never known or have not yet realized the spirit of Chris- 
tianity—and it does not make for mutual understanding and 


peace. 


Free the Air from War 


HE chance of abolishing military air-craft which, a year 

or sO ago, was a real one, is gradually passing away. 
No one, not even an expert, can class fighting aeroplanes as 
anything but aggressive weapons: they become defensive 
only after aggression has begun—aggression which would not 
be possible if no country possessed them. The abolition would 
necessitate, of course, the internationalization and inspection 
of all air-services, so that civil machines could not at will 
be turned into bombers, and the cessation of the manufacture 
of air-bombs of every sort. Such a course is not impracticable 
for, nearly a year ago—in April, 1933—the Air Commission 
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received a joint memorandum from the delegates of Japan, 
U.S.A., Canada and the Argentine, agreeing to the regula- 
tion and supervision of. their civil aviation, if air forces were 
abolished in Europe. If Japan and America are thus in 
agreement, it is not likely that other nations will hold out. 
The common sense of the world regards the conquest of the 
air as, potentially, either an immense boon or a terrible curse 
to mankind. It is still in our power to eliminate the potential 
curse, since, as we have said, air forces are primarily engines 
of aggression—and there is no Power but disclaims all ideas 
of aggression—and only very doubtful means of defence. The 
alternative to abolition is competition disguised as parity, 
with Germany joining in the race. 


ee Shirts ” 


MARKED feature of the world’s unrest is the growth 
Paeken of private armies, with or without coloured 
shirts as uniforms. The Italian Blackshirts started the fashion 
in 1920, and Herr Hitler won his electoral victory in March 
of last year because he had enormous semi-military forces at 
his personal disposal. These examples have not been lost, 
and ‘‘Fascists’’ and ‘‘Nazis’’ in one form or another have ap- 
peared in every country, however remote from Italy or Ger- 
many, which has not a stable and popular Government. That 
is the sinister character of the phenomenon. It indicates a 
growing dissatisfaction with ‘‘constitutional’’ methods and a 
desire to attain political ends by mere force, instead of by 
reason and persuasion. That there are often grounds for that 
dissatisfaction is too true, in the ineptitude and even the cor- 
ruption of various Constitutional Governments, and those 
patriots who see such gross defects and despair of curing 
them, are hardly to be blamed for seeking short cuts to re- 
formation. But, once started, this unconstitutional process 
cannot be confined to the high-principled. When one ‘‘army”’ 
of the sort is started, it generally begets another in opposi- 
tion, and so the lines are laid for civil war. Hence, no Govern- 
ment worthy of its name can tolerate extra-constitutional 
forces, and hence uniforms and badges, whereby these forces 
are recognized and disciplined, must equally come under its 
ban. Although in themselves ‘‘shirts’’ and badges have no 
military significance, yet, when associated with drilling, head- 
quarters, grades of officers, etc., sectional groups so distin- 
guished need only weapons to become soldiers, and thus have 
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no legal right to exist. Nor, so long as the Government is 
itself lawful, and responsible for civic order, have such armies- 
in-embryo any moral right to enrol citizens in their ranks. 
These are general principles which can best be applied by 
those best acquainted with the facts. 


Fascism in France and Spain 


HE phenomenon of private armies has appeared lately 

in France, where their aims, like many of those advo- 
cated by the Nazis, seem to be morally sound—the restoration 
of honesty to public life, the curbing of international finance, 
the uplifting of the proletariat, the control of arms-manu- 
facture—but, on the other hand, such methods seem logically 
to involve civil war. The February riots have resulted in the 
creation, or the coming-to-light, of quite a number of more 
or less Fascist forces—those, e.g., organized by the well- 
known and ecclesiastically-proscribed ‘‘Action Frangaise,’’ the 
*Jeunesses Patriotes,’’ the ‘‘Croix de Feu,’’ the ‘‘Solidarité 
Francaise’’—which M. Doumergue’s ‘‘Government of Pre- 
miers,’’ embarrassed by a financial scandal of the first magni- 
tude, will have some difficulty in controlling. However, it is 
in Spain where unconstitutional action of the kind threatens 
to be most mischievous. The fact that the Socialists there 
who, when in power, so ruthlessly misused the Parliamentary 
system to pass irreligious and class legislation, finding them- 
selves practically powerless in the Cortes, are trying to 
impede the Government by fomenting strikes and industrial 
disorders, has, by immensely stimulating Fascism, to that 
extent weakened the Catholic party and given the Republi- 
cans some cause to fear that the Republican regime may be 
upset. Meanwhile, in various municipalities where Socialist 
mayors are still in office, and in the ‘‘Generalidad’’ of Cata- 
lonia, where the Socialists have a slight majority, the regime 
of anti-clericalism is being, as far as possible, maintained. 
The issues are ultimately between Christ and Antichrist, and 
it is, therefore, most deplorable that Christians should not be 
strongly united both in methods and in aims. The Pope, 
writing to the Patriarch of Lisbon, has recently stressed the 
duties of Catholic citizenship and, so far from proclaiming 
that Catholic Action has nothing to do with politics, insists 
that Catholics should labour to establish politics on Christian 
principles. Moreover, with such organizations as the ‘‘ Action 
Francaise’ in mind, he condemns the fact, ‘‘which is mon- 
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strous but not uncommon—that professing Catholics have 
one conscience for their private lives and another for their 
public life.’’ It will need the fullest, most united and best- 
organized efforts that Spanish Catholics can put forth to save 
their country from a renewed outbreak of anarchy, such as 
has already so greatly injured it. No lesser loyalties should 
be let impede that union. 


The Ecclesia Docens at Work 


N inspiring glance at the Teaching Church in operation 
Ais afforded by the extensive, though not exhaustive, sum- 
mary of the Lenten Pastorals of its European hierarchies 
given in Documentation Catholique for March 3rd and roth. 
Only the several subjects of the Pastorals are mentioned, but 
their range and their relevance to every current need and every 
portion of Christian doctrine, theological, moral and social, 
when thus seen en masse, are really remarkable. No one can 
say that the hungry Catholic sheep, ‘‘look up and are not 
fed.’’ And, indeed, amidst the poisoned pastures of the 
modern world, how needful is that sound teaching! The 
stirring series of Pastorals from our own bishops, which have 
occupied many pages of our weeklies, are duly chronicled, and 
present a vivid picture of our own anxious times. To consider 
only our Metropolitans—the Cardinal mentions three subjects 
of uneasiness—the precarious state of world-peace, the grow- 
ing corruption in commercial affairs, the shocking moral laxity 
of modern literature; Dr. Downey of Liverpool eloquently 
proclaims, against non-Catholic minimizers, the essential 
Godhead of Christ; and the Archbishop of Birmingham 
points out the perils of mixed marriages. In Ireland, it is 
noteworthy how many of the bishops denounce the appalling 
violence and lack of charity characteristic of contemporary 
politics. Many of the German bishops stress the need of 
Catholic Action—the apostolate of the laity, and most signi- 
ficantly, in a joint Pastoral, the Dutch hierarchy unite with 
the Austrian in condemning as unChristian the spirit of 
‘‘Czsarism’’ embodied in the Totalitarian State, and forbid 
all Nazi or Fascist propaganda amongst the faithful. All the 
neighbours of Germany have reason to fear the repercussions 
of her political experiment. And all will find in the principles 
of Catholicity, which so wonderfully combine the rights of 
authority with those of the governed, the strongest preserva- 
tive of peace and justice. 
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A Foolish Newspaper Stunt 

HE appositeness of Dr. Downey’s defence of Our Lord’s 

Divinity, considering the religious association of Angli- 
cans and Unitarians in Liverpool, and the publication, in one 
of the daily papers, of a Unitarian ‘‘Life of Christ,’’ has been 
well pointed out by The Tablet (March roth). Ever since the 
late Bishop Gore infected the ‘‘highest’’ Anglican circles with 
his Kenotic heresies, the Establishment has ceased to be ‘‘a 
bulwark against errors worse than its own’’ in this matter: 
and it is plainly to the Catholic Church alone that men can 
now look for a Christology expressing, with sound theologi- 
cal precision, the entire Christian faith. As regards Dickens’s 
“Life of Christ,’ wherein the great novelist has succeeded 
only in degrading his subject, both by his Arianism and by 
his feeble travesty of the originals, no Catholic need give it 
a second thought. It may do some harm amongst the re- 
ligiously uneducated outside the Fold: it may, perhaps, in- 
duce the ignorant to read the Gospels for themselves, but the 
only real damage will be to the author’s reputation. No one 
knew until its publication how he had lapsed from the Chris- 
tian faith. He himself did not think his well-intentioned 
effort worth publishing, and it seems cruel to his memory to 
drag it into the light. However, the whole episode has an- 
other significance which is worth noting. It illustrates the 
danger of being ‘‘Press-ridden,’’ to which we are exposed, 
and how a commercialized Press, commanding enormous re- 
sources, can foist some particular view or policy upon an un- 
wary public. Here was a mediocre little book, only notable 
because of its author’s name, and incomparably below the 
level, whether literary or romantic or, of course, accurate, 
of the original Gospel story, the publication of which was 
heralded by huge, widespread, newspaper advertisements at 
enormous cost, as a unique and powerful support of the Chris- 
tian religion, as a literary masterpiece, as a God-sent means 
to elevate the minds of the masses, as something little short 
of a new revelation. Arrangements were made for transla- 
tion and publication all over the world, and somehow the non- 
Catholic pulpit was persuaded to join in the chorus of eulogy. 
A greater furore could hardly have been evoked by the dis- 
covery of a fifth authentic Gospel. Yet the book, as regards 
style, could have been written by anyone of ordinary educa- 
tion. We Catholics have many children’s Lives of Christ 
which are just as “‘literary’’ and immeasurably more correct. 
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The Cambridge Summer School 


HE divisions of Christendom spring from divergent 

views of the nature of the Church which Christ founded, 
and those divergent views are possible because, for those who 
will not accept the evidence of the Living Church on her own 
behalf, nothing remains but the New Testament and the other 
very scanty early-Christian documents. It was, accordingly, 
a happy idea to concentrate the work of the Cambridge Sum- 
mer School this year (July 28th—August 6th) on the first three 
centuries of Christianity—a course which will supplement its 
discussion of ‘‘The Church”’ in 1927. Then the full-grown 
tree was considered ; this year, the ‘“‘grain of mustard seed’”’ 
will be dealt with, and the vital all-round connexion between 
the two, despite surface dissimilarities, demonstrated by 
various scholars. 


New Periodicals 


ONSIDERING the immense work they have to do in 
_acounteracting the voluminous products of the non-Catho- 
lic spirit, new Catholic journals are to be welcomed, for they 
widen to some extent the circle of readers. What may be 
called the Catholic intelligentzia is less well-catered for here 
than it is across the Channel. We have nothing, for instance, 
exactly like the French Esprit, which discusses modern insti- 
tutions and movements in the clear light of Catholic philo- 
sophy and faith, and shows itself refreshingly free from what 
is merely traditional. Perhaps a new quarterly, The Colos- 
seum (published at 2s. in London: Miles, Amen Corner, 
E.C. 4), emanating from Fribourg in Switzerland, may fill 
the gap. Anyhow, it started in March with an admirable 
fighting programme and a fine array of distinguished writers, 
including J. Maritain, N. Berdyaev and Father Vann, O.P. 
Its editor is Mr. Bernard Wall. It is of lighter metal than 
the Irish Studies and more concentrated in range. In the 
United States there are a number of post-graduate specialized 
journals, issued by the Jesuits of the Missouri Province, which 
have appeared within the last few years and which deserve a 
wide circulation amongst those who prize fine scholarship. 
The Classical and Historical Bulletins indicate clearly enough 
by their titles the scope of their interest, whilst The Modern 
Schoolman shows that St. Thomas’s doctrine is indeed philo- 
sophia perennis, and that the moderns can ill stand compari- 
son with it. 
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SHALL MAMMON PREVAIL? 


HE Holy Year, commemorating the nineteen hun- 

dredth anniversary of the Act of Redemption, has 

come and gone. It was fraught with momentous 
events in the spiritual order : many beatifications and canoni- 
zations, a constant stream of pilgrims to the centre of Chris- 
tendom, a great outpouring of praise and supplication to God, 
a series of important utterances from the Head of the Teach- 
ing Church. But the world has seemingly been unaffected 
by all this religious activity : it shows no signs of ‘‘conver- 
sion’’: the war-menace is more portentous than ever; the 
nations are increasingly under the sway of racial mistrust and 
fear in their relations: civil liberties are more and more 
abridged by State encroachments, whilst there is no lessening 
in the display of moral corruption in literature, the theatre 
and the Press: finally, the abuses of Capitalism remain un- 
remedied, the maldistribution of wealth is ever growing, and 
the mismanagement of industry, which multiplies production 
whilst diminishing consumption, was never more manifest. 
All these evils spring from moral causes, but all that the 
world can do is to tinker with material remedies. The govern- 
ment of the world is, for the most part, in the hands of those 
who do not know the real object of life, who are not them- 
selves seeking the Kingdom of God first of all, and, there- 
fore, cannot guide others aright, who have closed their eyes 
to the Light of the World, and so are blindly leading the 
blind into the inevitable ditch. Even the high-hearted and 
optimistic Vicar of Christ has ceased, for the time, to warn 
the heedless world. In the words of a shrewd observer in the 
Clergy Review—‘‘The Pope will not speak because the world 
will not listen.” 

Such being the case, no excuse is needed for returning to 
a subject already dealt with in our January issue,’ where the 
causes of world-chaos were traced to the world’s abandon- 
ment of the Christian moral principles which originally 
civilized it, and to its endeavour to save itself without re- 
course to its Saviour. How can that process be reversed ? 
More than once in history has the Catholic Church, which 


1 See ‘‘No Other Name,”’ p. 60. 
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that Saviour founded and equipped for the work, pulled the 
world back from the abyss towards which it was hastening. 
That, indeed, is her God-given raison d’étre : to illumine and 
to preserve what is of itself unguided and corruptible, to re 
form society by reforming its individual members, to witness 
always to that enduring after-world for which this is only the 
preparation. And this she accomplishes normally by means 
of her human constituents. If the Body through which the 
spirit of Christ operates is itself maimed or sickly or apathetic, 
His work will be correspondingly hampered. The Church 
is a moral power, guiding and inspiring the wills of men 
through faith in unseen realities. Hence, if the world perishes, 
the only reason will be that Christian faith has perished, and 
faith dies if it is not active. Faith, indeed, without works ts 
dead. 

In every age the sight of ‘‘the prosperity of the wicked,” 
the seeming ability of man to do without God, the prevalent 
boast—‘‘I have sinned and what evil hath befallen me?”’, 
have prompted the Christian onlooker to apprehend the final 
dissolution of all things. Recovery seems impossible with- 
out that faith which gives the will motives for exertion. It is 
encouraging to reflect that Christianity—the Barque of Peter, 
if you will—has in the past met and overcome far worse storms 
than we are experiencing to-day. The Church was born into 
conflict so terrible that her survival has been as miraculous as 
her Lord’s Resurrection. Even St. Paul—and who more con- 
scious than he of her tremendous supernatural strength ?— 
seems to have doubted at times whether even the redeemed 
world could in his lifetime escape the disintegration due to 
its corruption. And other Christian Fathers, both before and 
after the break-down of the Roman Empire, have thought, 
with Our Lord’s apocalyptic warnings in mind, to detect in 
their surroundings the signs foretelling the doom of contem- 
porary civilization. St. Cyprian, for instance, in the third 
century, is quite positive on the subject— 


The world itself now bears witness to its approaching 
end by the evidence of its failing powers. . . The peasant 
is disappearing from the fields, the sailor at sea, the sol- 
diers in the camp, uprightness in the forum, justice in 
the court, concord in friendships, skill in the arts, dis- 
cipline in morals.’ 


1 “Ad Demet.”’, c. iii. 
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Similar prognostics have marked each recurring crisis in 
history, but they are never justified: “‘concerning that day 
or hour no man knoweth.’’ We are not given the means of 
judging, for, apart from defects in our own observation, there 
are vast forces hidden from our sight. God’s ways are not 
our ways, and who hath known the mind of the Lord? His 
cause has often seemed hopeless in the past—when, for in- 
stance, heresies like Arianism were widespread, when the 
conquering Moslem overran the Balkans and Spain, when 
Luther’s revolt shattered Christendom, when the French Re- 
yolution tried to dethrone God, when Napoleon laid hands 
on the Vicar of Christ—and yet, in the end, has triumphantly 
re-asserted itself. These facts should convince us that all 
that we can prudently diagnose from the appearance of a 
general rejection of the supernatural, the only principle of 
permanence in civilization, is that Christian culture is under- 
going one of its periodic ebbings: the tide may turn: it is 
perhaps the end of one epoch, the beginning of another. 
After all, at the best of times, the gap between the ideal civili- 
zation, wholly achieving the purpose of its Creator, and the 
actual measure of success that His Church has ever won, is 
always so immense that, although reasons for sorrow are al- 
ways present, there are never reasons for despair. A hundred 
years ago, Frederic Ozanam, then eighteen, was writing to 
a friend— 

Like you I feel that the past is crumbling, that the 
foundations of the old building are wrecked, and that an 
appalling shock has altered the face of the earth. But 
what will rise out of the ruins? Will society remain 
buried under the rubbish of overthrown power, or will 
she reappear, more brilliant, more youthful, more beauti- 
ful? ... I who believe in Providence, believe in a sort 
of palingenesis. 

So the phenomenon is recurrent. It may be that we are 
now in the trough of the wave, or we may have to sink still 
lower. We cannot tell. But what we Catholics do know is 
that we ourselves are largely responsible for the decay of 
Christian civilization. We have not been faith-full. The 
charge committed to us of trading with our supernatural 
talents has never been adequately fulfilled. That is why in 
calling us to serve civilization at this crisis, the Pope insists 
that the first step in Catholic action is personal reformation, 
the revival of faith in our own microcosm as a prelude to re- 
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kindling it in the world without. Our Lord in His parable 
allows for differences of productivity in the wheat He has 
sown, but He makes no mention of the sort which produces 
nothing. There is little difference between that and the inter- 
spersed cockle. It is a rather terrifying thought, expressed 
in another saying of His, that those who are not for Him— 
having knowledge and opportunity—are against Him, are, 
in so many words, Antichrists. Yet there is no escaping that 
conclusion. We have not to wait for the imminent dissolu- 
tion of the world to encounter that portentous Man of Sin. 
“*Ye have heard that Antichrist is coming,’’ says St. John 
(1 John ii, 18), ‘‘even now there are many Antichrists.”’ He 
existed, in fact, before Christ’s religion was established. He 
made his appearance amongst the original Twelve. He ruled 
over the Synagogue when the Church was born in the 
Cenacle. He headed all the multitudinous early heresies 
which opposed the pure and strict teaching of the Gospel. 
And to-day he is not confined to Russia, or to the sorry 
cliques of atheists and agnostics that attack religion in every 
land—formal enemies of the Cross of Christ—but he 
flourishes in the Church herself, amongst those multitudes 
of unworthy, half-hearted Catholics who have ‘‘conformed 
to this world’”’ and are not only lethargic in God’s service, but 
to that extent oppose Him. ‘‘He that gathereth not with Me, 
scattereth.”’ 

God has made Catholics, by calling them to the Faith, 
keepers of their brethren. What a hopelessly inadequate view 
of our unique privilege it is to forget that it carries with it 
a unique duty besides! The familiar and useful distinction 
between the Church Teaching and the Church Learning, 
while making for discipline and order, has had the indirect 
effect of suggesting to the latter that they have no share in the 
active apostolate, so that the idea of universal Catholic Action 
which the Pope incessantly preaches, is still unfamiliar to 
many. They rather hide their Faith than rejoice in occasions 
to display it. Forgetting the injunction to let their light shine 
before men, they turn it as low as they can without actually 
extinguishing it. Accustomed to be taught by the clergy, 
they won’t teach themselves, by constantly adding to their 
knowledge of the implications of their Faith: still less do 
they think of teaching others. As Cardinal Verdier, of Paris, 
wrote lately on this very subject— 


Formerly, the teaching Church and the Church taught 
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were perhaps too much separated one from the other. 
Priests alone dispensed the aids of religion, and the faith- 
ful simply received them. It must be admitted that this 
too passive attitude on the part of the laity has had its 
inconveniences. Man holds more firmly to what he has 
acquired by personal effort, for then only does he ap- 
preciate the value of his treasure. Moreover, this too 
sharp separation was apt to create in the Church, as it 
were, two different mentalities. Henceforward, partici- 
pating in the same work, sharing in the same Apostolic 
life, the clergy and the faithful, as in the days of the 
Apostles, will more easily have ‘‘but one heart and one 
soul.’’ 


What the Pope, and other Catholic leaders, have in mind in 
their endeavour to bring home to the faithful not merely the 
advantage, but also the duty, of co-operating with the clergy 
in trying to save Christian civilization, is more immediately 
concerned with reuniting ethics and economics, than with 
direct propagation of the Catholic Faith. The fight is sub- 
stantially on the plane of natural justice, enforced as it is by 
Christian charity, and its objective is to bring all financial and 
industrial relations under the control of the moral law. For, 
if one phenomenon more than another emerges conspicuous 
from the world-chaos, it is that the chief cause of it is the 
Capitalistic system, operating without any conscious refer- 
ence to human or Divine rights, and under the sole unregu- 
lated urge of the profit-motive. It is that which has created 
the problem of the maldistribution of wealth, stated in Car- 
dinal Bourne’s famous Lenten Pastoral of 1918 as—‘‘to find 
a way of distributing surplus wealth so that the poor man, 
manual worker or inferior clerk, may have the additional re- 
muneration that he so urgently needs: and the rich man no 
longer receive the heaped-up increment which he in no sense 
requires and cannot efficiently control.’’ Under the old in- 
dustrial system wherein everything is sacrificed to the making 
of as large profits as possible, and hence costs of production 
are lowered by every means—mergers, machinery, wage-cuts 
—money tends to gather into fewer hands and consumers lose 
purchasing power. As a result, we are told’ that, whereas 
in 1920 60 per cent of the wealth of the United States was 
owned by 15 per cent of the population, in 1930 more than 


1 See The Commonweal, February 23, 1934, p. 462. 
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80 per cent of that wealth was owned by about 5 per cent of 
the population—a process which continues apace. If, on the 
other hand, American millionaires’ have decreased in number 
from 513 in 1929 (the year of the boom) to twenty in 1932, 
that only means that much of their wealth was merely stock- 
values, and that much has been absorbed by corporations. The 
bankruptcy of materialistic Capitalism has been more obvious 
in America than elsewhere, for nowhere, in modern times, 
has the banishment of moral considerations from business 
practice become more firmly established than in the States. 
And hence, the intense interest taken by Catholics in the en- 
deavours, pursued now for over a twelvemonth, of the Presi- 
dent, to supply by State-regulation the control over the pur- 
suit of riches that is no longer exercised by the Christian 
conscience. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at the beginning of his second year 
(March 5th) shows that his aim is to restore the economic 
equilibrium which Capitalist greed has so woefully upset, 
and to prevent it ever occurring again. He means to reform 
the Capitalist system which, under the blind impulse of 
avarice, has well-nigh destroyed itself. He reminds the 
Capitalist that 90 per cent of the American people live on 
wages and salaries, and are the main consumers of the 
country’s production. Their needs, their interests, must take 
precedence of profits—‘‘no one is opposed to sensible and 
reasonable profits ... but as between profits first and 
humanity afterwards, and humanity first and profits after- 
wards, we have no room for hesitation.’’ He will no longer 
tolerate what the law has too long winked at, ‘‘abuses of 
economic power—abuses against labour, abuses against em- 
ployers, or abuses against the consuming public.’’ His ob- 
ject is, not to bring back ‘‘prosperity,’’ but such a re-organiza- 
tion as will be permanent ‘‘in that never again will we permit 
the social conditions which allowed vast sections of our popu- 
lation to exist in an un-American way, which allowed a mal- 
distribution of wealth and power.’’ The President, in other 
words, is determined to destroy that periodic cycle of slump 
and boom, which economists have regarded as a law of nature, 
but which merely indicates that the recurrent gluttonous ex- 
cesses of Mammon are followed by recurrent fits of indiges- 


1 Men with a yearly income of a million dollars. Facts from New York 
Herald. In England there has been a corresponding decrease, where mil- 
lionaires (people with fortunes of a million pounds or over) numbered 333 
im 1933 against 460 in 1932. 
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tion. ‘‘What we seek is balance in our economic system— 
balance between agriculture and industry, and balance be- 
tween wage-earner, employer and consumer.’’ And to achieve 
that equilibrium, he has put Mammon on a diet. 

All this is in full harmony with Catholic ethics, which traces 
every economic ill to injustice of one kind or another—usury, 
unfair wages, excessive prices, Stock Exchange gambling, 
cornering, and the like. But the Church would go further. 
Mr. Roosevelt seems content that 90 per cent of U.S. citizens 
should be property-less, dependent on wage or salary for the 
means of living. Now, without a wide diffusion of private 
ownership, personal liberty is always in jeopardy, at the 
mercy of malice or misfortune, and family life cannot reach 
its full development. Even if the President can bring his un- 
ruly herd of self-seeking individualists to recognize the para- 
mount claims of the universal good as a check upon their 
own, the tendency to reassert themselves unduly will always 
remain. The real Christian remedy lies in the blending of 
the interests of Capital and Labour, which, if only greed 
would not force them apart into hostile camps, may be re- 
garded as two aspects of the same entity. That was the view 
taken of industry in Catholic days: can it be revived in the 
immensely more complicated world of to-day? Is there any 
way of reconciling those integral parts of every nation which 
Mammon has contrived to set at variance, and thus removing 
a potent cause of strife and weakness? Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, and finally, the Pope have put forth answers 
to that question. 

Russia has done so by making the whole people the slaves 
of an armed oligarchy, which has seized control of all the 
means of industry, and exercises an unparalleled form of 
despotism. There is no light or leading to be found in the 
gospel according to Marx; the attempt to cast out one devil 
by a worse. Italy also has abrogated, in the interests of 
economic unity, many forms of personal freedom by the Law 
on Corporations, passed after seven years’ debate, on January 
18th. It is of great extent and complexity, but the upshot of 
it is that all Italian ‘‘producers’’ of whatever kind, are en- 
rolled in their several State-recognized regional Trade Union 
Syndicates, and must so conduct their businesses that the 
unity and strength of the State are fostered and increased. 
Signor Mussolini’s ideals do indeed point to the permanent 
exile of Mammon. In his speech of November 14th last year, 
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when he foreshadowed the establishment, in place of the 
Chamber, of the National Council of Corporations, I! Duce 
pronounced the funeral oration of individualistic Capitalism, 
the typical figures of which were Kreuger and Insull 
[Stavisky, of course, was still to come]. The object of the 
category corporations was the well-being of the people. ‘‘Italy 
must remain a people with a mixed economy and a strong 
agriculture which is the base of all . . ., a small and modest 
industry, a bank which does not indulge in speculation [in 
the American crisis many of the banks did], a commerce 
which fulfils its proper duty of bringing merchandise rapidly 
to the consumer.”’ 

In Germany, again, those parts of the Nazi programme 
which paved the way to its tolerance or acceptance by the 
people at large, were precisely those directed against Mam- 
mon—the ‘‘thraldom of interest’? as it was called. Hitler 
called for the abolition of ‘‘the power of money, most ruthless 
of all powers, which holds absolute control and exercises a 
corrupting and destroying influence on State, nation, society, 
morals, drama, literature and other ethical matters, less easy 
to estimate.’’- Here is a distinct challenge to those usurious 
practices which have corrupted the civilization built up by 
Christianity, to that selfish individualism that repudiates the 
claims of Christian brotherhood. We cannot yet say, so con- 
fused is the German scene, whether that challenge is being 
proceeded with and by what means,’ but its aim is morally 
right. Like President Roosevelt in America, Herr Hitler is 
trying to do by force of law what should be done—and, in a 
really Christian community, would be done—by conscientious 
obedience to God’s commandments. Both are trying to coerce 
into paths of social justice men who for the most part, owing 
to their training and tradition, do not acknowledge that con- 
science has any say in the matter. 

It is only when we turn to Austria, where a preliminary 
draft of a new Constitution may be in force by Easter or 
at latest on July 1st, that we find the beginning of a regime, 
which aims at being authoritative without being tyrannical, 
and to solve the economic abuses of Capitalism on lines laid 
down by the authorized exponent of Christian ethics. Austria 
is overwhelmingly Catholic, although, as in the case of Spain, 

1 A new German labour code comes into operation on May 1st. All Trade 


Union organizations are dissolved. Employers are ‘‘leaders,’” employees, ‘‘fol- 
lowers’’; disputes between them to be settled by ‘‘Social Honour Courts.” 
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hard economic conditions and the lack of effective Catholic 
social work have allowed many of the working classes to 
drift into Socialism. Accordingly, the social teaching of the 
Church may fairly and prudently be followed in framing a 
Constitution to replace the former discredited political sys- 
tem, which had only served to keep the nation weak and 
divided. Let no one condemn Herr Dollfuss for rejecting it. 
If we, in this country, had had the experience of Parliamen- 
tary Government as it has functioned abroad—in Spain, in 
France, in Germany and in Austria—we, too, perhaps, would 
be glad to get rid of it. Democracy, civil and religious free- 
dom, basic human claims, may possibly find just as fitting 
expression through other political forms. There are no 
reasons in the nature of things to justify industrial strife, 
since, apart from the interference of avarice, the interests of 
worker and employer should not conflict ; and so, a common 
zeal for the welfare of the nation may well mitigate, for a time 
at least, ordinary political differences. Everything depends on 
the character and aims of the non-party Government which 
assumes power, with the acquiescence of the majority of the 
citizens. Anyhow, Herr Dollfuss, having before his eyes the 
unChristian aspects both of Fascism and Nazi-ism, and with 
the clear social doctrine embodied in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ 
also in view, may be trusted not to sin against justice in the 
provisional Constitution which he is framing. ‘‘Austrians, 
[says The Times (March 15th) in an appreciative comment], 
are not bidden to surrender themselves body and soul to a 
militant nationalist or racial creed, to deify a one-party State, 
to conform to an arbitrary human type, or to live their lives 
amid the blare and flourish of a military spirit.’” And the 
same journal goes on, not quite so understandingly (as its 
identification of religion with reaction shows)— 


The corporative State would inevitably have a Roman 
Catholic bias—religion has been the backbone of resist- 
ance both to the Nazis and the Socialists—but that is by 
no means to say that social reaction would reign supreme. 
Those who wish to form their own estimate of the spiri- 
tual background cannot do better than study the Papal 
Encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,’’ published in 1931. 
In that pronouncement, which the Austrian Government 
hope to be the first to convert into practice, the Pope 
denounced both Socialism and plutocracy, called for a 
system of private ownership founded on justice and 
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charity and praised [not without certain qualifications] 
the Italian corporative system. 


And so we come to the Pope at last—the one power, as Head 
of the Church of Christ, who can effectually oppose Anti- 
christ, masquerading for the moment as Mammon. What 
statesman of them all has denounced, as he has, both 
Socialism and plutocracy, and put forward private ownership, 
the only alternative to wage-slavery, as the true basis of in- 
dustrial reconstruction? The Times wisely suggests that 
‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ should be studied—there are signs 
that President Roosevelt has done so—and who should study 
it more and make its teaching more familiar to themselves than 
the Pope’s own children? In those powerful pages the preva- 
lent usury, the concentration on material things, the excessive 
indulgence in worldly pleasures and the myriad forms of 
social injustice that are tolerated amongst us, are denounced 
with Apostolic vigour. Do we echo these denunciations as 
we should, in our lives, if not in our words? Or are we not 
rather, in our different degrees, ourselves the guilty objects 
of them? The American ‘‘Catholic League for Social Jus- 
tice’? has been mentioned more than once in these pages. Be- 
sides a pledge to attend Mass and the Sacraments regularly, 
all that it binds each member to is—‘‘To inform myself on 
Catholic doctrine on Social Justice, to conform my life to its 
requirements, and to do everything in my power, in my home 
and religious life, in my social and business contacts, to pro- 
mote its principles,’ a programme which, after all, only 
expresses in other words what our duty as Catholics imposes 
upon us—the enlightened practice of justice and charity. Yet 
a prominent worker for Social Justice in the States writes of 
‘fan incomprehensible apathy on the part of the layman in 
this country, his lack of faith in God in his temporal con- 
cerns,’’ and repeats that ‘‘the lack of interest in Catholic 
Action by the men is appalling.’’ America is a continent, 
and its 20 million Catholics are swallowed up by the 100 mil- 
lion non-Catholics around them. Yet how is Mammon there 
to be overcome without their help? As for our own case here, 
our statesmen, alas! have not the vision of the American 
President. None of them has denounced ‘‘the maldistribu- 
tion of wealth,’’ or sought to break the excessive power of 
moneyed interests. All seem to acquiesce blindly in an un- 
reformed, unregulated Capitalism, with its necessary conse- 
quence of endless industrial strife and the vast misery of un- 








employment. 
our American brethren to restore Christian principles to 


industry. How many of us have realized what is the Pope’s 
diagnosis of modern economic conditions, or could in- 
telligently set forth his remedies ? 
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We Catholics, then, have a harder task than 


JOSEPH KEATING. 





The Winds of March 


Gaelic air: ‘‘Mairi bhan 6g.’’ 


HE Winds of March, tho’ wild they blow, 
Shall have their lauds from me, 

For they are out to put to rout 

Soft ease and luxury; 
No gentle, honey’d speech for them, 

Fierce spirits, ranging free! 
‘*Who shrink or quail before the gale 

(Shout they) accurséd be!’’ 


Their ways are wild and boisterous, 
They set to trumpets’ blast 

The songs they’d sing anent the spring, 
(Their art’s iconoclast !) 

Before the fury of their rush 
Bends low the forest’s mast, 

But o’er the wide free countryside 
Fresh seeds of life they cast. 


The Winds of March are jubilant, 
Their vibrant voices ring, 

O’er mountain steep they run and leap 
And shout and laugh and sing. 

But hark! the concert of the birds, 
Wild music on the wing! 

And as March dies in April’s skies 
Full-blossom’d smiles the Spring. 


ROMUALD ALEXANDER, O.S.B. 











“THE HOUSE OF THE MIRACLE ” 
THE WORK OF JOSEPH BENEDICT COTTOLENGO 
AT TURIN 


EW cities in Christendom have won such glory as has 
Peownes Turin during the past few weeks, when two 

of its former citizens—Blessed Giovanni Bosco and 
Blessed Giuseppe Cottolengo—have been declared Saints by 
the Holy See. We write before the event in either case, 
but the canonization of Blessed John has been announced for 
Easter Sunday, while that of his great townsman may occur 
even earlier. Blessed John Bosco, founder, in 1844, of the 
great educational Order, the Salesians, was twenty-seven 
years old when Blessed Joseph Cottolengo died, but he must 
have been familiar with the latter’s wonderful Institute, the 
‘*Litthke House of Divine Providence,’’ which, ever since its 
inception in 1828, has been a standing example of the efficacy 
of Christian charity to heal the diseases, social and physical, 
which the world’s lack of charity—and justice—engenders. 
By a singular coincidence, both these Italian saints found 
their inspiration in two French saints, also each other’s con- 
temporaries. The Salesians took their very name from St. 
Francis de Sales, whilst it was the example of St. Vincent de 
Paul that fired Cottolengo to undertake in Turin what the 
latter had done in Paris. That work continues to deserve 
study to-day. 

The ordinary visitor to Turin is usually unaware of the 
existence of another town beyond its gates, which, it is no 
exaggeration to say, has no parallel in the whole world. This 
town contains nearly 13,000 inhabitants, yet it has no fixed 
financial support, and its continued existence is just a grand 
act of faith in Divine Providence, and it well merits the above 
title, which was given it by Pius X. Herein the outcast, the 
friendless, orphans and sufferers from all the ills that flesh 
is heir to, are sheltered and cared for. It was originally 
named by its Founder ‘‘La Piccola Casa della Divina Provi- 
denza’’ and, like the seed in the Gospel parable, it has become 
a very great tree indeed. At the time of the Founder’s death 
in 1842, patients in their various categories numbered 1,300 : 
to-day that number must be multiplied by ten! 

Joseph Benedict Cottolengo was born at Bra in Piedmont, 
some thirty miles south of Turin, in the year 1786. He was 
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one of twelve brothers and sisters, six of whom died in 
infancy, and of the remaining half-dozen two became priests. 
At an early age he showed his love for the needy, begging 
his mother to give him something for the beggars he would 
meet on his way to school. One day he was seen going from 
room to room measuring them with a piece of string, and he 
told his mother he was trying to see how many beds the 
house would hold, for, he said, ‘‘When I am big I will fill 
all these rooms with sick people.’’ 

Those were difficult days at the close of the old century and 
opening of the new. Napoleon and his soldiers were over- 
running the Italian peninsula, the Pope had died in exile, 
and religion was at a low ebb. ‘‘It is not strange,’’ writes 
Dr. Barry, quoting from Macaulay, ‘‘that in the year 1799 
even sagacious observers should have thought that at length 
the hour of the Church of Rome had come.’’* The effects 
of Jansenism also still lingered, especially in northern Italy, 
and it was considered to be a tremendous concession for little 
Joseph to be allowed to make his first Communion at the 
age of nine, and then to receive Holy Communion three times 
a week, he who was to be the apostle of daily Communion ! 
At the age of seventeen, he felt called to the priesthood, and 
began his studies in philosophy and theology privately : then 
in 1806, having escaped through the intercession of his 
bishop from being a conscript in Napoleon’s armies, he 
entered the seminary at Asti and received minor Orders. 
Finally, after many delays, he was ordained priest in 1811, 
and said his first Mass at his native town of Bra. Appointed 
as curate to the neighbouring village of Cornegliano, he 
speedily reformed the whole parish, by bringing about the 
daily hearing of Mass. The Divine Sacrifice, now and al- 
ways, was the centre round which revoived all his numerous 
activities. A biographer writes: ‘“The Mass inspired him 
with that spirit of hilarity that was his own special charac- 
teristic, an exuberance of spiritual joy which communicated 
itself to all who approached him, and kept him on the alert 
for any task God might ask of him.’’ 

But, after a few years of incessant work of the kind, finding 
no leisure for study, he returned to Turin, and, in 1816, he 
took his doctorate in theology with exceptional brilliancy. 
Retiring to quiet labour at Bra, he was surprised to find 
himself, in 1818, elected to a canonry in the collegiate church 
of Corpus Christi in Turin. Then he turned to what was to 


1 “The Papacy and Modern Times,’’ by Dr. William Barry, p. 196. 
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be his life’s work—the organization on an immense scale of 
the corporal and spiritual works of mercy. He had to 
begin gradually. Turin was full of the usual aftermath of 
a war; half-starving ex-service men and other unemployed, 
with their families, and also as usual there was no regular 
State relief for these unfortunates. What gave point to his 
burning charity was his discovery of a poor woman, with her 
husband and child of seven, lying in a temporary shelter at 
the point of death. The Hospital of St. John would not take 
her in because she was about to become a mother; the 
Maternity Clinic would not have her because she was suffer- 
ing from a contagious malady. All he could do was to ad- 
minister the Last Sacraments, but he there and then resolved 
himself to open a refuge for cases of that sort. The example 
of St. Vincent de Paul, whose Life he had just been reading, 
fixed his determination. With the permission of the other 
Canons he rented in all some nine rooms in a house called 
Volta Rossa, near the church, wherein after a time he pro- 
vided thirty-five beds. In January, 1828, the first patients, 
two in number, were admitted—the forerunners of the many 
thousands cared for to-day. A commemorative tablet marks 
the house, set up by a Society of Working Men. The inscrip- 
tion runs—‘‘Here, with four beds, was founded the Pious 
Institution of Divine Providence.”’ 

The zealous Canon, as Saints can do, fired others with his 
own zeal. A doctor and a chemist gave service and material 
gratuitously. Twelve pious young women, whom Cotto- 
lengo called ‘‘Ladies of Charity,’’ or ‘‘Vincentines,’’ volun- 
teered as nurses. Over them and the hospital a widow lady 
of means was appointed. The numbers, of course, grew, and 
instead of being provisional, took the form of a Religious 
Congregation, the first of many which call Cottolengo foun- 
der. Then came the first trial, such as God’s servants must 
needs encounter. His fellow Canons began to get frightened 
at his hare-brained schemes and his entire absence of ‘‘busi- 
ness methods,’’ whilst at the same time an outbreak of cholera 
gave officials a pretext for closing the hospice. It was a 
terrible moment: the sick had to be housed here and there 
wherever anyone would take them in; meanwhile the Vin- 
centine Sisters were without work. But Saints are not easily 
daunted. A chance encounter with a little homeless girl beg- 
ging in rags suggested another use for the Piccola Casa. He 
took her in there and then, and presently there were over 120 
of her class under charge of his Sisters, besides a créche for 
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babies whose mothers were at work. The girls, dedicated 
to St. Ursula, remained there until some years later; when 
the new central house had been established, they moved 
thither and grew largely in numbers. 

For, meanwhile, Cottolengo had not forgotten his sick. 
One day he came to the Canon Procurator and asked that the 
alms collected for the defunct hospital should be assigned to 
him, for he intended to set up the Piccola Casa outside the 
city walls, free from the complaints of the citizens. He was 
as good as his word. He pitched upon an undeveloped spot 
close to the city to the north-west, called Valdocco—a sort of 
amusement-park for the lower classes, with a few public 
houses but no other amenities, a place of ill-repute where, 
in past days, executions were carried out. Here he found two 
rooms, a stable and a granary. Next, a large piece of waste 
ground was purchased which had to be cleared of refuse be- 
fore building operations could start. He himself was every- 
where, cutting wood, helping the masons, white-washing the 
walls, mending doors and windows in the first dilapidated 
house. At last, in 1832, upwards of two hundred beds were 
ready, and the sick began to arrive. The Piccola Casa had 
been reborn ! 

Not, indeed, without some birth-pangs. The frequenters of 
Valdocco viewed with no favour the arrival of Cottolengo and 
his Sisters, and hindered and obstructed them in every pos- 
sible way. When he passed along refuse was flung at him, 
and the Vincentines came in for their share. But the work 
progressed notwithstanding. Legal difficulties succeeded 
those created by the lawless. In the year 1833, the Little 
House of Providence was the beneficiary of a legacy from a 
friend, but as an unrecognized institution, it could not inherit. 
Cottolengo petitioned the King, Charles Albert, always a 
faithful friend, and he sent down the Count Escarene to in- 
quire into their position. 

“Signor Canon,’’ said the Count, ‘‘the King has sent me 
because he wishes to know what funds you have. Up to now 
little has been known of your work among this crowd of poor 
at Valdocco. It might be that to-morrow they would find 
themselves in the streets and a burden upon the Government. 
You are the Director ?”’ 

“*Excellency,’’ replied Cottolengo, ‘‘not at all. I am only 
the workman ; Divine Providence is the director.’’ 

““Yes, yes, I know all about Divine Providence, but where 
are the means of support for all these people ?”’ 
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‘*From Divine Providence, whose unworthy servant I am.”’ 

‘That is all very well, but the King has a right to know, 
it is most imprudent to run such risks,’’ and so the interview 
proceeded, leaving the Count at the end no better informed 
than when he came. He made his report to the King adding : 
‘I cannot understand the holy man, but he has left the im- 
pression upon me of a Saint, and your Majesty should feel 
yourself honoured to have such a person in your kingdom.” 
The outcome of the interview was the Government’s full re- 
cognition of the Piccola Casa in August, 1833, and its free- 
dom from inspection and interference. Cottolengo, in addi- 
tion, to his great confusion was made a Cavaliere of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus. The King himself made an annual 
offering of 10,000 lire and asked if he might establish an en- 
dowment fund to be used in case of epidemic or any other 
special difficulty. Cottolengo considered carefully, and then 
he refused because he thought it would show a distrust of 
Divine Providence. He had reason for his confidence, for 
God never failed him in the end. The end was sometimes 
long in coming. Cottolengo had to feel the humiliation of be- 
ing in debt, of being insulted by irate creditors, even of being 
dragged before the Courts. He had often only a few pence 
in hand to meet the daily expenses of his large and growing 
establishments. But he carried on. Money, clothing, food, 
fuel, wine, gifts of every sort came to hand when they were 
needed. At the same time, he was a born organizer, and had 
the power of attracting able assistants. Out of the original 
hospital grew a vast number of allied works, corresponding 
to the different classes of human needs, and each was provided 
with its appropriate staff. 

The soul came first. The casual mendicants who flocked 
daily to the Casa were given spiritual as well as corporal 
relief. A lesson in the catechism was always included in the 
menu. In fact, religious instruction was a standing feature 
of all departments, as it still is. Shortly after the Ladies of 
Charity were established, he founded, for men and boys, the 
Brothers of St. Vincent, who, after a year’s noviceship, took 
simple vows. All who had care of the sick, were carefully 
trained in medicine and surgery as well as in dispensing. 

Besides patients who could be cured, many of whom were 
kept after their cure, several more hopeless classes of invalid 
gradually found their way into the ever-expanding Little 
House, the blind, the paralytic, the maimed, men and women 
who had no home and no hope on earth. Thus, two separate 
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houses were established, one for each sex, who were taught 
trades according to their capacity. Those incapable of work- 
ing were expected to pray the harder. Destitute children 
went to the elementary schools and after they passed the last 
standard, were taught a trade or domestic service and, at the 
age of twenty, placed in situations. Not a few asked to be 
received into one or other of the Religious Congregations 
which staff the great Institute. 

The advent of a man suffering from epilepsy naturally sug- 
gested to the Saint that there must be others in like condi- 
tion, and he set about preparing a house for such patients. 
And there came the turn of the feeble-minded, the Good 
Children as they are called, some of whom had been cured of 
their physical ailments and could not be kept in hospital. A 
separate establishment must be created for them, and how 
willingly Cottolengo set about it! He considered these 
pathetic little ones, whose needs were so great and whose 
talents so lacking, as ‘‘the finest ornament of the Little House, 
making it worthy of praise in the eyes of God and man.” 
With them he often spent his moments of leisure, bringing 
them some little presents, oranges or chestnuts, and trying 
to penetrate into their innocent and darkened souls. ‘‘From 
each according to capacity’’-—who knows what God’s grace 
can work in clouded minds like these? On our visit we were 
told by the Sister in charge of the female portion that no one 
was so bereft of reason that she had not enough to learn in- 
telligently the Hail Mary. Later on, another class of un- 
fortunates, the deaf-mutes, found a refuge with Cottolengo. 
A young deaf and dumb man was found, skilled in the sign- 
language, who taught the others. Grievously handicapped as 
regards human intercourse, these sufferers can yet approach 
God freely, and they have done so with such profit in many 
cases that there is now, drawn from them, a cloistered body of 
deaf and dumb, whose care is the upkeep of the church and 
the linen of the whole household, while their penances and 
sufferings are offered for foreign missions. Often must the 
Vincentine Sisters in Africa have felt the benefit of these 


. prayers. 





Hitherto, Cottolengo had personally superintended the 
numerous organizations clustered together at Valdocco. He 
had, of course, the assistance of priests from Turin to look 
after their spiritual needs. But these priests had their own 
parish work, and could not always be counted on. Accord- 
ingly, with perhaps some prevision of his approaching death, 
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in 1840 the Saint founded a Congregation to take spiritual 
charge of the Piccola Casa, and to govern it on his own lines 
after he had gone. The Congregation is known as the 
‘*Fathers of the Holy Trinity,’’ or more fully, ‘‘Secular Priests 
of the Most Holy Trinity for the Service of the Poor.’’ They 
live a community life with the head of the Little House as 
their Superior, but they take no vow of obedience to him, 
and their ranks are mainly supplied by those of the Brothers 
who manifest a sacerdotal vocation. 

It must not be thought that the energies of Cottolengo and 
his Vincentines were confined to the Valdocco establishment, 
vast though it was: the Sisters were in great request in dif- 
ferent Turin parishes as catechists: others were sent in twos 
or threes to various towns of Piedmont for the same purpose 
or other works of mercy, returning every now and again to 
Valdocco. Every little band of labourers that set off for a 
fresh sphere of work was accompanied by Cottolengo him- 
self either on mule-back or on foot, and the journey often 
took two or three days. 

It would take too much space even to enumerate all the 
many Congregations, each with its own individual work, cor- 
poral and spiritual, which this tireless labourer for God set on 
foot in pursuit of his ideal. They number in all thirty-four 
religious families, including the Sisters of St. Vincent, of St. 
Thais (looking after penitents), of Carmel, of the Good Shep- 
herd, the Daughters of Compassion, the Monks of Gassin and 
the Hermits of the Holy Rosary. Such vast undertakings, 
even in the lifetime of Cottolengo, entailed, in personal super- 
vision of the different departments, endless correspondence 
and interviews. He was never put out, however frequent were 
the interruptions, although he owned to a friend his natural 
attraction to quite another mode of life. ‘‘There is within 
me a force that draws me toward the hidden life and an inti- 
mate converse with Our Lord,’’ yet as his biographer says, 
he fulfilled the manifold duties of his busy life with a joyous 
spirit, that put all who came in touch with him into a good 
humour. But he was firm with those who would not comply 
with the regulations of the House. ‘‘The doors stand open,” 
he said, ‘‘let them go if they wish.”’ 

In 1841 an epidemic of typhus broke out, and of all the 
inmates of the Little House, the toll taken of priests was the 
greatest. Out of eight only Cottolengo, his successor, Canon 
Anglesio, and a deacon survived. Cottolengo’s own health 
was doubtless undermined by this time of stress, for he did 
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not long survive it. A year before, he had foretold his death, 
and had prepared a room at Chiere, near Turin to the south, 
where his last moments should be spent, not willing to be a 
charge on the Little House. And at Chiere he passed away on 
April 29, 1842, after nine days’ illness at the age of fifty-six. 

We have said little about the saint’s personal life, being 
mainly concerned with his external activities. But no ordinary 
degree of sanctity could produce such an abundant efflores- 
cence of good works. He was beatified in 1917, when the 
Piccola Casa was estimated to contain 8,000 people. And it 
continues as it began—a therapeutic institute for soul as well 
as for body, a “‘very encyclopzdia,’’ as a French observer 
wrote, ‘‘of Catholic Charity.’”’ As we have said, this well- 
planned city in miniature contains nearly 13,000 inhabitants. 
The day begins early, at 4 a.m., and all who can go to Mass 
at the church. Daily Communion is the rule for Sisters, 
Brothers and many of the inmates, and frequent Communion 
for all. From g—11 and 3—5 there is silence save where 
necessity requires, which must be a sore trial to many, as 
Italians are great talkers. Once a year everyone goes into 
retreat, for Cottolengo had a great love for the Spiritual Exer- 
cises, and every Friday and Sunday the Stations of the Cross 
are made. 

On the material side, everything is most up-to-date; an 
electric oven for the bread, an electric mill to grind the flour, 
every workroom in charge of an expert. 

The local expansion of the Little House is, of necessity, 
limited, as Valdocco itself has grown round it, but its spirit 
has gone far afield, so that now institutions dependent upon 
it are scattered over Italy and missionary countries. The 
Little House has kept its rule of refusing endowments. It 
still depends wholly on Divine Providence, which inspires 
the charity of the faithful. And Providence does not allow it 
to forget its dependence. Even now the Institute is not al- 
ways plentifully provided; there are days of scarcity which 
fulfil the ideal of its Founder who once declared: ‘‘If there 
was always a good satisfying meal, the Little House in four 
days would come to naught and fail to reach the end for which 
God has destined it.’’?* And thus it also verifies the Holy 
Father’s recent description of it as ‘‘an accumulation of 
miracles.”’ 

I. HERNAMAN. 


1 “Fiori e Profume,’’ p. 259. 








THE CHURCH IN FRANCE IN NEED: 
HOW WOMEN CAN HELP 


N his ‘‘Comments’’ last December, the Editor of Tre 
I MontTH, referring to an article by the Rev. R. §S, 
Devane, S.J., on the acute need of priests in France, 
re-echoed the appeal of His Grace the Archbishop of Sens, 
and of Father Devane, that priests from other countries should 
come to the help of the French clergy, who are unable to 
satisfy the needs of the souls entrusted to their care. 
Previous articles both in the Record and THE MONTH?’ had 
indicated the interest that the Catholics of England and of Ire- 
land take in the affairs of their brethren in France, and the 
spiritual destitution which has aroused it and which still 
persists. 
Many French bishops are very anxious to welcome helpers 
from other countries : 


We have few priests. .. It is absolutely necessary to 
find, outside our diocese, auxiliaries to fill the vacancies. 
We cannot hope much from the other French dioceses, 
which suffer from almost the same crisis as regards dearth 
of priests. We must, then, look for them elsewhere. . . 
Successor of St. Germanus of Auxerre, I willingly look 
forward to the possibility of receiving into my diocese 
young Irishmen, as formerly my holy predecessor wel- 
comed St. Patrick and trained him for the Apostolate. 


So wrote His Grace the Archbishop of Sens to Father De- 
vane. And Mgr. Patrice Flynn, Bishop of Nevers, is also 
willing to receive into his seminary young ecclesiastical 
students from abroad. 

But, whilst we wait until the Lord of the harvest deigns to 
send His Irish labourers—and others—into the pleasant land 
of France, we may make another suggestion which is more 
capable of ready realization, viz., that so as to help the French 
priesthood, a recently-founded French Congregation, called 

2 Cf. ‘Shall the Faith die in France?—A French Archbishop’s pathetic 


appeal for Vocations,’’ by Rev. R. S. Devane, S.J., The Irish Ecclesiastical 


Record, November, 1933. 

2 Cf. ‘‘France and the Faith—the dire need of Priests: will Ireland help?” 
by Father Devane, The irish Ecclesiastical Record, April and May, 1933; 
‘*Priests for France,’’ by Rev. T. Greenwood, THz Mont, March, 1933. 
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precisely ‘Petites Auxiliaires du Clergé,’’ should receive a 
large increase of membership from abroad. Although it has 
“caught on”’ in France, still the need is so great that large 
numbers of foreign workers can be readily absorbed. Consider 
the conditions created by the War. 

In the eleventh ‘‘arrondissement’’ of Paris, for example, 
there are only forty priests for 280,000 souls; (in individual 
parishes we find statistics like the following: six priests for 
52,000 and seven for 65,000), whilst some priests in the 
country have to serve as many as five different parishes, with- 
out a single curate to help them. It is evident that, in such 
cases, much apostolic work must have to be omitted from 
sheer lack of man-power, and that a corps of assistants, who 
could undertake the less particularly sacerdotal parish-work, 
such as catechizing, instructing of converts, care of the church 
and sacristy, girls’-societies, study-circles, etc., would set free 
the clergy for the more important labours which they alone 
can perform. 

Widespread spiritual destitution of this kind has already 
awakened the zeal of the laity and, in particular, large num- 
bers of young girls have generously given themselves to the 
service of God and the Church, thus lightening the crushing 
burden of their parish priests. But assistance of this kind, 
difficult to organize and maintain regularly, is not wholly 
satisfactory. The clergy must be able to count on constant 
help at stated times : on the other hand, volunteers, with only 
the few hours of leisure which their studies or occupations 
permit them, must needs fail at times to be present when 
wanted. It was soon discovered that what they had under- 
taken was a ‘“‘whole-time job,’’ needing, not only freedom 
from other ties, but also special preparation, both intellectual 
and spiritual. Effective helpers of the clergy cannot be mere 
amateurs, but themselves require some degree of clerical 
training. And thus, amongst some already trying to relieve 
their priests of some of their toil, the idea of a Religious Con- 
gregation with this special object, gradually took shape. The 
aim was a lofty one—to share within the limits laid down by 
God’s law in the active pastoral work of the Church—and 
yet was sufficiently unwonted as to call for a specific organi- 
zation to fulfil it. It did not seem possible for any of the 
existing Congregations to undertake this new work: each 
one already had its own particular end, to the gaining of 
which its Rules and spirit were directed—education, care of 
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the sick and the poor, rescue-work and the like. How often 
in the past, when asking for a particular service, has the 
Parochus been met with—‘‘It’s against our Holy Rule’’! 
He doesn’t doubt it, but it is annoying all the same. The 
new problem seemed to call for a new Congregation, for the 
training of parochial workers in the fullest sense, whose mem- 
bers should embrace under religious vows a career of service 
of the pastoral clergy in the salvation of souls, a life both 
contemplative and active, and entirely devoted to parish- 
work. 

This, at any rate, was the spirit which animated the Foun- 
dresses of the ‘‘Petites Auxiliaires du Clergé,’’ who assembled 
at Paray-le-Monial, just over ten years ago, to inaugurate 
their Congregation. Readers of Father Martindale’s article 
in THE MontH for August, 1932, on ‘‘New Forms of Religi- 
ous Life,’’ will recognize in this enterprise one of those 
numerous fresh flowerings of the religious spirit in the 
Church which is such a marked feature of our day. ‘‘The 
line of advance,’’ he writes, ‘‘is by way of an elimination of 
restrictions, which implies an ever greater reliability of char- 
acter.’’ Just as in the days of St. Ignatius many traditional 
features of religious life were given up to meet changed con- 
ditions, so it seems to be now. For the particular work of 
the ‘‘Auxiliaires,’’ many of the usual safeguards of life under 
vow would be hindrances rather than helps, as other modern 
Congregations, notably that which arose in Holland about the 
same time, and is known in England as ‘‘The Grail,’’ have 
uniformly found. All the more keenly, as we shall see, does 
the Congregation insist upon strength of character in com- 
pensation. 

As typical of the motive and ideal which inspire this new- 
comer amongst the Orders, we may quote the account of her 
vocation which one of them has put on record. One morn- 
ing, whilst she was as yet only a young student, she had 
gone into church when the old parish priest was catechizing 
the boys of the parish. She was struck by the large number 
of children who were present, and soon perceived that the 
old priest, now left without a single curate to help him, could 
not really cope with the crowd of restless youngsters and give 
each that individual attention necessary to see that he under- 
stood the Catechism. Somehow, the sight of the old priest, 
struggling vainly with too difficult a task, made her sad: if 
only he had an.active Vicaire to help him! But she well 
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knew that it was vain to hope for this. A sudden impulse! 
Why should not she come to his aid? That evening she called 
upon him with her suggestion which he was delighted to ac- 
cept. Henceforth she should take charge of the catechism 
class. And then one thing led to another. Having leisure, 
she spent her afternoons at the ‘‘patronage,’’ she took charge 
of the altar servers, of the sacristy, of the choir; in fine, she 
became the “right-hand man’’ of her parish priest and 
gloried in the opportunity of sharing so closely in the 
parochial apostolate. And yet she was not satisfied: it 
seemed to her that she could give something more. 

‘One morning, she was telling her boys the story of the Call- 
ing of the Apostles. As she described the Gospel scene, it 
suddenly became very real to her : the lake-side, Peter, James 
and John leaving their nets: the Master who needed them. 
All through the ages the Good Shepherd continues to call 
men to help Him to take care of His Sheep. One day the 
voice of the Good Shepherd might sound in the hearts of 
some of the lads before her: Pierre, Francois, Jean, Jacques? 
..« But He could never call her to be a priest. Oh! how she 
envied those boys! Perhaps the Good Shepherd would call 
her to be a nun? Yes, but it was not the same thing as 
being called to be a priest. Still, as a nun, could she not 
participate as much as possible in the work of the priesthood ? 
There were deaconesses, as well as deacons, in the early 
Church. Could she not become a consecrated assistant to 
the clergy, devoting her life, as priests do, to the religious 
welfare of Christ’s flock ? 

Out of inspiring reflections such as these arose, as we have 
said, the first conception of the ‘‘Petites Auxiliaires du 
Clergé,’’ which was subsequently realized, with singular ap- 
propriateness, on December 21, 1923, at Paray-le-Monial,* 
the town of the Sacred Heart. They acquired for their home 
a charming little villa, which they called ‘‘Bethlehem,”’ in 
the popular quarter of the town. Their neighbours soon began 
to talk about them: who were these young ladies dressed in 
black, wearing a white collar and a small crucifix?’ What 
was the meaning of the bell that could be heard at regular 
intervals? The house must be a convent; the young ladies 
must be nuns—and yet, they were not like other nuns. . . 

1 “Bethléem,’”’ Paray-le-Monial (Saéne-et-Loire), France. 

*A black dress with a white collar and the display of a silver crucifix 


seems to be the only dress regulation for the Auxiliaires. It prevents them 
from being over-conspicuous wherever they have to go. 
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Gradually, ‘‘Bethlehem’’ became known beyond the bounds 
of Paray-le-Monial ; and with knowledge came approval and 
welcome to the new Congregation, the spirit of which seemed 
to unite all the requirements of the modern apostolate with 
the most essential features of the dedicated life. Postulants 
began to arrive from the different regions of France, and from 
other countries too. Thanks to the Bishop of Autun, their 
diocesan, the ‘‘Little Helpers of the Clergy’’ were erected into 
a Congregation by a Brief of the 17th of October, 1926. The 
Holy Father declared that he found in their work ‘“‘the mark 
of the Holy Spirit Who wished to promote a great move- 
ment of sanctification amongst His priests,’’ and his Holiness 
sent his blessing to the new Foundation, and hoped that it 
would flourish and develop. 

As was to be expected, the first beginnings of the Institute 
were marked by those Providential signs of God’s favour, the 
want of, not only the amenities, but sometimes of the neces- 
sities of life, meagre diet, cramped surroundings : what were 
not wanting were the many consolations of willing self-sacri- 
fice—the ‘‘hundred-fold’’ of the Divine promise; the peace 
and union of the religious life, the consciousness that God 
was using them, the graces which accompanied their first 
apostolic work, and, above all, the happiness they felt when, 
after their novitiate, the Church, by accepting their religious 
vows, recognized them formally as a distinct Congregation, 
devoted to the pastoral office. In a few years they outgrew 
the accommodation of their first dwelling, and in September, 
1929, the Sisterhood took possession of a new Mother-House 
in Paray, constructed to meet their needs and their numbers. 


Since that time they have increased and prospered. Over- 
burdened parish priests soon realized that the new Congre- 
gation met a most pressing modern need, and many hastened 
to invite the ‘‘Little Helpers of the Clergy’’ to settle in their 
parishes. To have a number of trained and zealous workers, 
entirely at his disposition, must seem to many an over-worked 
priest too good to be true. The first foundations were in the 
départements of Sadne-et-Loire and Allier, where the Sisters 
took charge of the catechism classes, the ‘‘patronages,” 
choirs, study-circles, groups of the Eucharistic Crusade and 
the churches and sacristies. Since then, further centres have 
been established in that immense spiritual wilderness, the 
‘‘banlieue’’ of Paris, and in the districts of the Marne, 
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Somme, Oise, etc. From a recent issue of their monthly 
bulletin, Bethléem, we learn something of their work in one 
of these foundations, St. Germain-du-Plain. There, the Sis- 
ters catechize children who live in outlying hamlets, seven 
kilometres from the church; they visit the sick, bringing 
tapsed Catholics back to the practice of their Faith ; they have 
started a library to provide the young with good books; a 
club for girls is progressing splendidly and the attendance of 
the children at the catechism classes is increasing. 

Each separate foundation is called a ‘‘Bethlehem,’’ and 
each ‘‘Bethlehem’’ is a home where young and old are ever 
welcome: there, the young children go to play and enjoy 
themselves ; and their elders assemble, either to chat and sew 
during their leisure or to hold their various meetings. Such 
reunions, under such guidance, are a source of untold good. 

The guidance, as we have implied above, is trained guid- 
ance. Those who are sent to new foundations have been sub- 
mitted in the Mother-House to a rigorous intellectual and 
moral discipline. Attendance at the Community Mass makes 
one realize that the spiritual life of the ‘‘Helpers’’ centres 
round the Holy Sacrifice. In their desire to establish the 
reign of Christ, King and Priest, in their own hearts by 
generous and joyous service, they pay particular devotion 
to Our Lord’s sacerdotal character, a Priest for ever, living 
always to make intercession for us. Thus at Mass they unite 
themselves with all the actions of the priest: adoration, 
praise, thanksgiving, petition, reparation; ‘‘Helpers of the 
Clergy,’’ they wish to be so above all in the primary function 
of the priest : Sacerdotem oportet offerre. That they may be 
still more closely united to the priest, they assemble when in 
the Mother-House to recite the whole Daily Office in choir, 
and when abroad some part of it, offering at the end of each 
division the same prayer : 


Coeur Sacerdotal de Jésus, sanctifiez vos Prétres. 
Coeur Sacerdotal de Jésus, multipliez vos Prétres. 
Coeur Sacerdotal de Jésus, agissez par vos Prétres. 


Their intellectual training is no less thorough than their 
religious formation : the Sisters attend classes in Theology, 
Catechetics, Ethics, Sociology, Pedagogy, the Scriptures, 
Liturgy, etc., and have to secure a diploma of competence in 
these studies, always with the view of being more efficient in 
their parochial work. Nor are “‘secular’’ subjects in any way 
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neglected. This regime of study lasts formally for two and 
a half years: a postulantship of six months and a noviceship 
of two years ; but, like the priest’s own, it goes on incidentally 
all through life. Moreover, each year, after a religious has 
left the Mother-House for some parish, she returns to Paray- 
le-Monial to make her retreat. There is a further period of 
formation, extending over six months, before the ‘‘Little 
Helper’ is admitted to her final vows. Finally, the ideal to- 
wards which they are always striving is aptly summed up in 
these words of their Handbook: ‘‘By the help of Christ, 
Priest and Victim, with Him and in Him, united to the 
Church Triumphant, Militant and* Suffering, the ‘Little 
Helpers of the Clergy’ desire to offer themselves as a per- 
petual Eucharistic holocaust ; to devote themselves to the re- 
cruiting, sanctification and ministry of the Priesthood, ever 
united with its sacrifices, prayers and labours . . . along with 
Mary, the Handmaid of the Lord.’’ * 

Our aim in presenting this brief account of one of those 
many associations which have been founded in France since 
the Great War, to ‘“‘fill the gaps in the ranks of the clergy,” ’ 
has been to foster its increase. If we have thus singled out 
only one for special mention, this is because it has received 
special Pontifical approbation and has been erected into a 
Religious Congregation. Its steady growth during the ten 
years which have elapsed since its foundation, seems to indi- 
cate that it has been inspired by Providence to meet a serious 
modern need. Finally, it seems to us that, on account of the 
adaptability of its constitutions, and of the solid spiritual and 
intellectual formation which it gives to its members, it is 
most aptly suited to the special apostolate which we would 
here suggest as the form of help to the Church in France 
which can be most speedily provided. 

For, even those who look favourably on the project of an 
entente cordiale amongst Catholics of different nations con- 
sisting in the volunteering of foreign priests to work in the 
depleted French dioceses, cannot hide from themselves the 
difficulties which the scheme presents: how, for instance, 
would the faithful receive a pastor from a foreign land? 
Would not his ministry (sermons, confessions, etc.), suffer 
from the very fact of his being a foreigner? Would he not 
be forced to lead a life often of great loneliness—at least in 


1 “Esprit de la Congrégation des Petites Auxiliaires du Clergé.”’ 
* Letter of the Holy Father to Cardinal Bertram, November 13, 1928. 
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certain parishes? It is true that foreign priests—French, 
Belgian, German, Dutch, Italian—often work with success 
in England, but England has, until lately, been regarded 
canonically as a missionary country, and its inhabitants are 
used to the ministrations of foreign fellow-Catholics. It has 
not been, and is not so, in France, whatever the future may 
reveal. But these problems hardly arise in the case of a girl 
from another country who becomes a ‘‘Petite Auxiliaire.’’ 
For, since she will be only a ‘‘Helper,’’ and only do what 
she is directed to do by the Curé, intervention would not 
seem officious nor would it be of so intimate, so delicate a 
character as that of a priest; moreover, in her occupations 
she could always count on the sympathy and support of her 
own Community. 

The ‘‘Petites Auxiliaires du Clergé,’’ though primarily 
meant for the aid of the Church in France, have already re- 
ceived requests for new foundations from many parts of the 
world : England, Canada, Spain, Mexico, Brazil, Algeria. . . 
But before they can respond to these appeals, they must them- 
selves grow and multiply. They rely on the practice of that 
divine economy, whereby those who are poor, yet give, trust- 
ing in Providence that they shall not be the losers. English 
and Irish girls, who come to help France in her need, will 
surely bring down on their native lands the blessing of Him 


who rewards a hundredfold. 
BERNARD GEOFFROY. 





The Rose 


“cc HE harder you treat a rose 
The better it grows!’ 
Ah, gracious paradox— 
For I am pruned and clipped, 
And ali my branches ripped, 
These barren stumps remaining— 
I’m not complaining ! 
Whatever shocks 
The wanton knife impart, 
Some lovelier rose— 
Who knows? 
Springs from the heart! 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER. 











A VALLEY IN CARINTHIA 


ARINTHIA—there is music in the name! To those 
( who do not know it, it might seem at first sounding 

an imaginary far-off kingdom, the scene of some 
Zenda-esque romance. But it is quite real, real enough for 
Dante to have remembered it in his journey through the In- 
ferno. A dyke or dam which he sees in one of its circles is 
compared to the dykes of the Flemings or ‘‘quale i Padovan 
lungo la Brenta, per difender lor ville e lor castelli, anzi che 
Chiarentana il caldo senta.’’ Chiarentana or Carinthia (the 
German name is Kéarnten) seems then to have extended fur- 
ther south than it does to-day. It was part presumably of 
what the Romans knew as Pannonia;; it is too far east to have 
formed part of Noricum. To-day it is the southernmost of 
the seven (eight if one includes the miniature Burgenland) 
provinces that make up the Republic of Austria. To east 
and north of it is Steiermark or Styria, to west a detached 
portion of Tyrol, to south the country of the Slovenes which 
now is part of the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
more commonly spoken of as Yugoslavia. Along its southern 
boundary Carinthia is still a border province; in some of its 
valleys Slovene is the only language; German is hardly 
understood, if understood at all. It boasts two towns, Klagen- 
furt, the capital of the old duchy, with a population of nearly 
twenty thousand, and Villach with something more than half 
that number. Both lie in the wide valley of the Drau or 
Drave that empties later a broad stream of water into the 
lower Danube, and face the majestic mountain-ridges of the 
Dobratsch and the Karawanken; the cities are at a distance 
of twenty-five miles from one another, forty minutes in a fast 
train along the shores of the WOrthersee, where enterprising 
travel-agencies in Vienna will try to persuade you to pass your 
summer holidays. You may travel to Carinthia from north- 
east Italy by Udine and the passes of Tarvisio to Klagenfurt 
and thence by main line, still north-eastwards, to Vienna; 
this is the only stretch of first class railway in the duchy. 
Or you may descend from Salzburg by the single line of the 
Tauerntal past Badgastein, through the six-mile tunnel be- 
tween Bockstein and Mallnitz at a height of four thousand 
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feet, with splendid mountain scenery, to Spittal and Villach. 
Or—but you have need of time and patience for this—you 
may leave the Vienna-Klagenfurt line at Zeltweg for a local 
train that meanders hour by hour down to and across the val- 
ley of the Lavant to finish, possibly next day, in the unknown 
beyond of Yugoslavia. The pace is dignified (it is possible 
to converse for an appreciable length of time with one who 
watches the train go by !), the carriages abominably hard, the 
halts many and sometimes prolonged. At the beginning of 
the wide oval of the lower Lavant valley, the valiant engine 
which surely was old when Stephenson was yet a boy, has to 
be changed and a slightly, but only slightly, younger con- 
temporary that has gathered strength as it basked in the 
sunny autumn afternoon, may take you further after a repose 
(you too may well be in need of it) of a shortish hour. It is 
good to enter Carinthia for the first time by Zeltweg. You 
will learn at once, you must discover it soon or late, that time 
there does not matter very much ; life there is not feverish, but 
measured and calm ; its folk, for the most part peasants, think 
in terms of summer and winter, of snow and harvest-time, 
and are no slaves to artificial clockwork. Winter is long and 
severe, summer is the season for work, not from ten to six or 
even eight to eight, but from dawn to dusk; for the rest, 
punctuality is a virtue or a cross for Sundays and market- 
days. 

You do not travel much further than Wolfsberg, the town- 
let where the change of engines has delayed you for nearly 
an hour. You are already in the valley that is called ‘‘das 
Paradies von Karnten.’’ A few miles and you are at Sankt 
Andra, a village in the centre of it and rising up from the 
banks of the swift-flowing Lavant. There the valley is at 
its broadest with a width of three miles ; its length from Wolfs- 
berg to the monastery of Sankt Paul might be twelve or thir- 
teen. To the east it slopes gradually upwards through masses 
of dark woods to foothills from which the ridge of the Koralpe 
rises steeply to a height of seven thousand feet and remains 
till midsummer crested with the last winter’s snow. The 
western prospect is more varied. A slow rise with meadows, 
fields and orchards; an occasional villa or frequent farm with 
here and there a group of houses clustering round a chapel 
or shrine; a burst at springtime of white-rose cherry blossom 
against a faint green background of birch or larch or the 
sombre deeper hue of pine and fir that crowns the rise; in the 
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woods steep straggling pathways down which in winter the 
fallen tree-trunks are dragged over matted stretches of frozen 
snow, and clearings where in early summer patches of bil- 
berries and small wild strawberries lie almost undisturbed ; 
beyond are undulating valleys, running parallel towards the 
south, that must be crossed before the last village churches 
can be reached—Polling, clearly defined against the horizon, 
and the grimmer Lading still girded with a thick outer ram- 
part where holes pierced for muskets tell a tale of local war— 
and the ascent to the Saualpen commenced. The range of 
the Saualpen closes in the valley on this side as on the other 
does that of the Koralpe. To the south a wavy line of hills, 
with the pilgrim chapel of the Josefsberg on one peak and the 
century-worn ruins of Rabenstein upon another, look down 
upon the Benedictine monastery and village of Sankt Paul 
and allow a splendid view of the whole valley ; southwards 
they face Lavamiind where the Lavant joins its waters to the 
Drave, and frontier guards remind you that you are crossing 
into Yugoslavia. 

Not without reason has this valley been called the Paradise 
of Carinthia. It is a fertile region in a province of mountains. 
Winter may be very severe and a thick white carpet cover 
fields and pathways for three good months; but when the 
thaw has once come, the earth revives; the lower hillsides 
are soon covered with apple and pear blossom, for it is a fruit 
district ; apple trees are in such plenty that they may be left 
unenclosed and almost untended at the road’s edge, and will 
hardly suffer even from the human boy; they are eaten at 
home or despatched to the cities, or are used for the produc- 
tion of ‘‘most,’’ a crude kind of cider, the staple beverage of 
a province where beer is a luxury and wine practically un- 
known. Oats and barley in fair quantity, some maize and 
wheat, will grow there. There is a wealth of timber along the 
ridges that is exported to Italy, though this export has been 
hindered in the last few years by Russian competition. Apart 
from a few small factories near Wolfsberg, there is no in- 
dustry but agriculture. The peasants are poor in a sense, 
but they are independent and own their houses and fields ; the 
average small farmer who will do all his work without outside 
help, relying upon wife and children to aid him, would pos- 
sess at least one cow and more than a dozen pigs, have two 
or three small fields and a score of apple trees. There are 
few large estates and the few that do exist are rather villa 
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houses, used only during two or three months of summer. 
Even the Grossbauern or farmers who would employ ten or 
twenty men and be the lords of twenty cattle and two hun- 
dred swine are few enough; there is a democracy of moderate 
poverty, albeit of independence, in this valley. The houses 
are of stone, and may glory in an exterior covering of white 
or yellow paint; the rooms are large, bare and comfortless, 
and are heated by a wood stove that stands prominently in 
the corner, or in poorer dwellings by the fire or oven that 
cooks and heats at the same time. The smaller houses have 
one room thus warmed in which the family lives and eats; it 
sleeps in alcoves and attics. Where thirty houses nestle to- 
gether, a little church will stand in their midst, girt by its 
cemetery and conspicuous with its tower. And this, even 
should the village be at a height of two or three thousand 
feet. The church will have no priest; it is a Filialkirche, a 
daughter-church of some parish church situated in the valley, 
though Polling and Wolfnitz, two of the highest churches, 
are parishes in their own right. 

Mass cannot be said every Sunday in these chapels; the 
folk have to come down to Sankt Andra or Sankt Marein; but 
it is said there on certain feast days and, curiously enough, 
when this is at all possible, on weekdays in Advent. The 
country people have a great devotion to the Rorate or week- 
day Advent Masses; it is considered an honour to provide a 
stipend for one and have the Mass said generally for dead 
relations ; and when the intention is given, it is given in the 
name not of the family but of the house or farm in which they 
dwell, as though the souls departed belonged rather to the 
soil and cottage whence they had sprung than to the descen- 
dants who followed them. I said such Masses every day in 
Advent three years ago in two of the five Filialkirchen which 
depend upon the parish of Sankt Andra. It meant leaving 
the house before five o’clock in the morning, carrying a lan- 
tern when no late moon lit the way, and trudging through the 
early snow for an hour. Then Mass in the small church upon 
a hill and, whenever the hamlet possessed a choir of any 
dimensions, the Mass had to be sung, in spite of every pro- 
test, and sung with the Blessed Sacrament exposed. Even 
were no choir at hand, it must still be coram SS. Exposito. 
The peasants felt, I think, that they had scarcely fulfilled the 
Sunday obligation did they but hear a ‘‘stille Messe’’ or Low 
Mass. On these Advent mornings the church would be well 
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filled, a church, be it remembered, all of stone and quite un. 
heated, in which for two montis of winter the large holy 
water stoups are filled with solid ice ; the wine and water cruets 
are left on top of a small stove in the sacristy until they are 
required. I went to one of these churches again, when the 
snow had deepened, for the three Christmas Masses. In the 
largest room of a Grossbauer’s house, with whom I too 
stayed, the villagers gathered in the late evening to greet and 
chat with one another; at half past ten began the recital of 
all the decades of the Rosary, in which they insert, in the 
middle of the Hail Mary, a phrase that commemorates the 
particular mystery, e.g., ‘‘Jesus, who was announced by the 
Angel Gabriel.’” The Rosary ended, a procession of lan- 
terns winds up the little hill to the church to commence a 
devotion that is known as ‘‘Mette’’ or Matins; they do not, 
of course, sing Matins, but the priest, if not engaged in the 
tiny confessional hidden behind the altar, is expected to recite 
them for himself in the sanctuary, while the people pray and 
sing in German with the Mesner or sacristan, who has charge 
of the church, to lead them. At midnight the Mass begins— 
a sung Mass coram Sanctissimo—nothing less would be toler- 
ated. The congregation sings hymns or even part of the 
Mass, but in German; it is strange at first after intoning the 
Gloria to hear the loud blast of trumpet or trombone that 
gives the note to the singers. When Mass is over, the lights 
descend the hill, to mount once more in the morning at eight 
o’clock or so for another sung Mass. Then the Christmas 
trees are uncovered in the cottages (they grow, of course, in 
thousands in the woods); instead of tinsel and meaningless 
gifts, apples and biscuits are hung upon them. Before mid- 
day after an hour spent in the cottages I went back the way 
I had come across the freshly-fallen snow and met a gipsy 
caravan, begging for Christmas bounty at all the farms it 
passed; they gave me the Catholic greeting of those parts, 
the ‘‘Griiss’ Gott’’ or ‘‘God greet you,’’ and I thought how 
appropriate was their presence there. Like the Holy Family 
they had spent their Christmas night under no man’s shelter, 
but almost on the open road under the stars; there had been 
little room for them in the inn. Christ was born very like a 
gipsy child. 

Austrians will often tell you that Carinthia is the most 
backward of their provinces and that the standard of morality 
there is not high. It is said to have the largest number of 
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cretins and illegitimate children. A want of mental develop- 
ment, as well as goitre, is not uncommon in mountain regions; 
goitre is said to be due to mountain water ; the feeble-minded- 
ness, I suppose, to isolation and in-breeding. An evil cus- 
tom, dying but not yet dead, is sometimes met whereby a 
young peasant and his future wife live together for some 
years before they are married. Nor has the state of the clergy 
been wholly satisfactory. Vocations to the priesthood were 
infrequent from the province, and the clergy had to be drawn 
from elsewhere. This is always a disadvantage; and in this 
case it meant that candidates were admitted who had been 
refused, at times, no doubt, for solid reasons, in another 
diocese. Happily, this is changing; the level of education 
even in country districts has improved, and the large diocese 
of Gurk-Klagenfurt has its own seminary and its minor 
seminary or apostolic school. I have no direct experience of 
other valleys, but in that of the Lavant I have seen evidence 
of real Catholic faith and practice, with occasional glimpses 
of real fervour and of sacrifice not far short of sanctity. There 
is now an excellent convent school at Sankt Andra to which 
children come on foot from a two hours’ distance; why, even 
English is taught there and the Sister who teaches it speaks 
it without any mistake. I have known children come across 
the fields in winter, hear Mass and receive Communion in the 
church and munch a slab of dark brown bread they had 
brought with them, their only breakfast, on their way to the 
convent or to a five-hour school morning in the other village 
school ; and this not once a month, but day after day. I have 
met mothers on the hillsides carrying their babies a three 
hours’ journey to be baptized. Short missions and retreats 
are given quite frequently by the Jesuit Fathers from Sankt 
Andra, where the former palace of the one-time bishop of 
the Lavant (the See was later transferred to Laibach, and later 
still the district incorporated in the See of Klagenfurt) is now 
their noviceship, and novena and triduum devotions are com- 
mon. A feast day is a holiday for the valley. On the eve 
of Low Sunday, the day for the children’s first Communion, 
beacons are lit around the hills, as in the Tyrol for the feast 
of the Sacred Heart, and burn throughout the night. Florian- 
itag, the fourth of May and feast of St. Florian, is another 
occasion. Local tradition has it that Florian was a Roman 
soldier martyred in those parts. Wayside shrines depict 
him in Roman military dress in the act of pouring water upon 
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a burning house. He is thus patron of the Feuerwehr or fire- 
brigade, an important organization whose chief function— 
apart from the putting out of fires that need to be extinguished 
—is to provide the brass band indispensable at any country 
festival; clad in tunic and resplendent burnished helmet, 
though themselves of all shapes and sizes, they have the 
Austrian’s innate sense of rhythm and play march music 
extremely well. On the saint’s shrines may be seen the 
painted prayer ‘‘Heiliger Sankt Florian, versch6ne unser 
Haus’’; in popular proverb, a second phrase is added, ‘‘und 
ziinde das anderer an’’ (and set fire to someone else’s), as 
though the good saint delighted in an occasional blaze. When 
the day arrives, a large procession starts at the Wolfsberg 
end of the valley and, gathering numbers as it advances, halts 
for a Low Mass at the village of Fischering and concludes 
the religious portion of the feast with a second Mass of a more 
solemn kind in Sankt Andra. Market-stalls are rapidly impro- 
vised outside the church where cakes, ham, cheese and 
‘‘most’’ are sold, and hours of mild carnival succeed those 
of pilgrimage. Corpus Christi and the Sacred Heart are 
greater solemnities when the procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment through the village and round the fields is accompanied 
by the shooting of Béller. These are short, thick mortars that 
are placed in a hole in the ground, charged with gunpowder 
and then fired by means of a lanyard; the idea of a high 
festivity without their ‘“‘obbligato’’ would appear strange to 
the villagers. To a foreign ear the effect is, at a distance, 
pleasant, but irritating at close quarters when they are ex- 
ploded at the side of the path along which the procession is 
to pass. At Corpus Christi the streets are adorned with arches 
of greenery ; garlands are hung athwart them and every win- 
dow decked with candles and bright cloth. At each of four 
altars a halt is made and a gospel sung; not that of the feast 
or an account of the first giving of the Eucharist, but the 
initial verses of each of the four Evangelists. The benedic- 
tion is then imparted. At the fourth the blessing is given 
to the four quarters of the globe—to the east with the words 
““A fulgure et tempestate’’ and the answer, ‘‘Libera nos, 
Domine’’; to south with ‘‘A peste, fame et bello’’; to west 
‘*A subitanea, improvisa et perpetua morte,’’ and to the north 
with the general prayer ‘‘Ab omni malo.”’ 

Sometimes longer excursions, with two hours or more to 
climb to a mountain church that depended on another parish, 
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up or down the valley would occur, usually for a funeral or 
a special feast. Where there are three altars in a church, a 
peasant will try to secure three priests to say Mass at the 
same time before the coffin is lowered into the grave; the 
funeral over, relations and friends, often the whole village, 
adjourn to the Wirtshaus or tavern to celebrate, presumably, 
the soul’s entry into Paradise. I attended one such burial at 
Reisberg at a church that overlooked the countryside down 
wooded valleys to which the morning mist still clung. I had 
already climbed up through the mist to find that a mistake 
had been made as to the hour. I was too early. I waited in the 
little cemetery which lay round about the church. It seemed 
suspended between the snow-clad range of Alps behind and 
above it, and the fertile valley from which the thin cloud was 
even then fading. A child’s grave was before me, its inscrip- 
tion fashioned by the poetry of emotion: ‘‘Wie eine Rose 
bin ich aufgegangen, Wie eine Rose fall’ ich ab, Kaum zum 
Leben hab’ich angefangen, Rief mich Gott ins kiihle Grab”’ 
(I grew up like a rose and now like a rose I fall to the ground ; 
to live had I hardly begun when God beckoned me into the 
cool of the grave). The grave that a new coffin was soon to 
fill was already dug and on the upturned earth lay a few 
browned and soil-stained bones and a skull gazed heaven- 
wards. 

I saw little trace of superstition amongst the peasants—not 
so much as in our cities where folk avoid passing under lad- 
ders and are afraid of the number thirteen. Most of the vil- 
lagers are the reverse, shrewd and sceptical. Only occasion- 
ally a breath of quaint lore stirs the mind of a few. A week 
or two before Pentecost the report spread of the prophecy of 
a holy man in Switzerland, that at Pentecost darkness would 
descend upon the earth for three days, and that during those 
three days the wicked would disappear or be destroyed or 
merely be converted. The rumour varied, and the ultimate 
fate of the wicked depended upon the temperament of the 
speaker, or possibly on his own imagined measure of jus- 
tice. Later versions mentioned a chasm that was to open in 
the earth, wherein evil-doers were to be swallowed up. The 
great majority of the peasants, either heard nothing of this 
or paid not the slightest attention to it; some few did, and 
prepared themselves for the visitation. Himmelstau, or dew 
collected and preserved, was to be a means of avoiding the 
evil consequences of the coming peril. Whit-Sunday dawned, 
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as bright and sunny a day as ever I remember there. The 
prophets, nothing daunted, announced that the darkness had 
been postponed until the feast of Corpus Christi; but even for 
the credulous the sting had been taken out of the prophecy 
and, needless to relate, the darkness never came; the wicked, 
such as were there in Carinthia, are there to this day. 

I first arrived in that province in early autumn. Even in 
an evergreen valley the gold and red and russet of an oc- 
casional clump of chestnut trees reminded me of England, and 
the mellow air presaged the cold. A month of mist and cloud 
heralded the unbroken winter of deep snow. I left it finally 
when the fairy blossom had ripened almost to full fruit, and 
the valley lay in sultry silence. Dante was right when he 
spoke of ‘‘Chiarentana, che il caldo senta.”’ 

JOHN MURRAY, 





The Message 


HEARD the deep-toned bells ring out 
Across the sleeping pastureland, 

And echo caught the merry rout 

Where three lone hillside poplars stand. 
So o’er the peaceful country-side 
Pealed forth the tidings far and wide, 

‘*Prope est jam Dominus, 

Venite, adoremus!”’ 


Like sable giants in repose 

The hills lay stark against the sky 
What time the lady moon arose 

And passed their eastern ramparts by,— 
When from the sapphire vault there sprang 
White-flaming multitudes who sang, 

‘*Prope est jam Dominus, 

Venite, adoremus!”’ 


And sudden, in the secret place 
Of some vast inner consciousness,— 
(He knoweth well, Who giveth grace), 
—Came joy, than which all joys are less, 
For what that night I knew to be 
The message of the bells for me: 
‘*Prope est jam Dominus, 
Venite, adoremus!”’ 


FRANCES ALLEYN. 
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POLTERGEISTS BEFORE THE 
LAW COURTS 


I 

LTHOUGH the German word “‘poltergeist’’ is now 

naturalized, and is often met with in the newspapers 

of both England and America, still an examination of 
standard dictionaries shows that it is a term of comparatively 
recent introduction. Few, if any, of those published in the 
last century will be found to contain it, and it is particularly 
noticeable that it is not recognized by ‘‘the Stanford Dic- 
tionary of anglicized words and phrases’’ (London, 1892), 
though this work was expressly compiled to register those 
foreign importations into the language which had acquired 
rights of citizenship. The word does appear in the great 
Oxford English Dictionary in 1910, but the earliest illustra- 
tion there given of its use dates only from 1871. It is cer- 
tainly older than that. Mrs. Crowe, in her widely-circulated 
book ‘‘The Night Side of Nature’’ (1848), makes frequent use 
of it—once in a chapter heading. When the Spiritualistic 
Movement started in America, more attention was naturally 
directed to such matters, but the earliest American example I 
have met of the use of this term occurs in an article printed 
in May, 1852, in the Boston Pilot which speaks as follows : 


The Germans have long been familiar with a 
mischievous devil called the ‘‘Polter geist,’’ whose de- 
light it appears to be to enter houses and turn every- 
thing upside down, doing more mischief in an hour than 
a thousand monkeys would do in a day. It is not well 
to listen to these things, but really some respectable wit- 
nesses have testified that this same monkey ghost has 
troubled several families in England and America within 
the few last years. 


This article was reproduced in a book ‘‘Spirit Manifesta- 
tions,’ by Adin Ballou,’ which may claim to be the first 


1 Its full title is ‘‘An exposition of views respecting the principal Facts, 
Causes and Peculiarities involved in Spirit Manifestations together with in- 
teresting phenomenal statements and communications.’’ Boston, Bela Marsh, 
25 Cornhill, 1852. The passage quoted above appears in this, the first, edition, 
page 147. The word is misprinted ‘‘Polter giest.’’ 
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systematic treatise on Spiritualism ever printed either in 
America or elsewhere. As Ballou’s little volume went through 
several editions, and was re-published on both sides of the 
Atlantic, appearing in London, and again in Liverpool, with. 
in less than twelve months, it may very easily have helped to 
give currency to a term previously unfamiliar to most writers 
of English. Moreover, the description supplied may be re- 
garded as fairly accurate. A poltergeist is simply a racketing 
spirit, which in almost all cases remains invisible, but which 
manifests its presence by throwing things about, knocking 
fire-irons together and creating an uproar, in the course of 
which the human spectators are occasionally hit by flying 
objects, but as a rule suffer no serious injury. 

Speaking generally, it rarely happens that spiritistic 
phenomena are subjected to any such test of their authenticity 
as is supplied by the taking of oaths and cross-examination of 
witnesses before a legal tribunal. But this does occasionally 
occur, especially as a result of the damage to property or the 
disturbances to peace of mind caused by the alleged polter- 
geists. It has struck me, then, that it might be of interest to 
bring together such scanty records as are accessible of this 
kind of official inquiry, though I may confess from the outset 
that the efforts of bench and bar to arrive at the truth seem 
to have proved just as inconclusive as the investigation of 
private individuals. 

The earliest case which I have come upon—I am, of course, 
excluding prosecutions for witchcraft—dates from 1575. A 
certain M. Gilles Bolacre had rented a house at Tours, but 
when he came to take possession he found that it was haunted 
and that his nights were seriously disturbed by turbulent 
spirits. He accordingly made application before the local 
tribunals to obtain a declaration that the lease was null and 
void. This was granted, but the lessor lodged an appeal be- 
fore a higher Court in Paris, and Pierre Le Loyer in his book 
“Quatre Livres des Spectres’’ (1586), prints at full length 
what purport to be the pleadings of Counsel in the hearing of 
the case. The gentlemen of the long robe, it appears, did 
things in great style in those days. The speech of Maitre 
René Chopin for the appellant, contains numerous quotations 
from ancient authors in the original Greek, including among 
others, Aischylus, Marcus Aurelius, Euripides, Philo, 
Alexius Comnenus, Epictetus and Lucian, together with ex- 
tracts from such everyday Latin authorities as Tertullian, 
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Seneca, Quintilian and the British historian, Gildas. His 
theme was, of course, the sacred character of a contract which 
had been signed, sealed and delivered, but he also urged that 
a belief in ghosts was a superstition of the common people, 
and that the decision of the judge in the lower Court was de- 
plorable and scandalous, seeing that it served no better pur- 
pose than to encourage vulgar credulity. So far as I can 
make out, the evidence of witnesses was not tendered in the 
appeal. The facts were apparently accepted from the records 
of the lower tribunal. 

Maitre Vau, the opposing Counsel, in his reply, did not 
allow himself to be outdone in the matter of quotations from 
the classics. His point was that infestation by ghosts had 
always been recognized as a fact of common experience. He 
cited texts to that effect from Jamlichus, Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Cyprian, Seneca, Livy, Philo, Cicero, Plutarch, 
Lucan, Athenodorus, Pliny the younger, Suetonius, and 
Dion Chrysostom, etc., etc. Whether the judges were asked to 
verify each quotation is not recorded. It would have needed 
rather a large library. The Court seems to have reserved 
judgment so far as regards any pronouncement on the ques- 
tion of principle, but it decided that the annulment of the lease 
in the lower tribunal could not be upheld, owing to an in- 
formality. The judge had no power to invalidate the lease 
unless ‘‘lettres royaux’’ were obtained, and this had not been 
done. The lease, therefore, held good, Le Loyer, however, 
States that the necessary ‘“‘lettres royaux’’ were subsequently 
procured and that the lease was, accordingly, voided." 

Further, Le Loyer, who was himself a jurisconsult, quotes 
Alphonsus on the Digests, and amongst later authorities 
Arnault Ferrou of Bordeaux as well as the Spanish jurist 
Didacus Covarrubias on the question of haunted houses. The 
Spaniard last named had in particular stated that the ques- 
tion had more than once been debated before the Courts of 
Granada, and that it was always laid down that a tenant who 
found himself disturbed by ghosts was justified in refusing to 
pay the rent. Anyway one would think that an invasion of 
poltergeister was almost as unpleasant as an invasion of cock- 
roaches, and we know that the last named has of late been 
definitely recognized as ground for rescinding a contract. 

But let us turn to something more modern, though even 
here, few, if any, of my readers can be old enough to have 


1 Le Loyer, ‘‘Discours’’ (ed. 1608), pp. 662—670. 
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acquired any knowledge of the matter at the time. The Cide- 
ville case is interesting because we possess a copy, or at least, 
a summary, of the proceedings in Court; for Mr. Andrew 
Lang, through an influential friend, was able to obtain a tran- 
script from the Court archives. The incidents which became 
the subject of inquiry occurred in 1850-1." 

Before M. Foloppe, Juge de Paix at Yerville (Seine In- 
férieure) one Thorel, a shepherd, summoned M. |’ Abbé Tinel, 
the Curé of Cideville, for defamation of character and for an 
assault, the prosecutor alleging that he had been beaten with 
a stick ‘‘to the effusion of blood.’’ The Curé’s answer to the 
charge was that, so far as concerned the assault, he had struck 
the man in self-defence, and that the defamation amounted to 
no more than the statement that he (Thorel) pretended to be a 
sorcerer and claimed to be able to make things uncomfortable 
for those who offended him. The case had arisen in this wise. 
In November, 1850, strange poltergeist disturbances had be- 
gun to occur at the presbytery of Cideville in connexion with 
two boys aged fourteen and twelve who were the Curé’s 
pupils. Weird noises, knockings and hammerings were heard 
at intervals. These, as time went on, increased in violence. On 
some occasions the uproar was deafening, so that it was im- 
possible to stay in the room. Furthermore, tables and chairs 
and fire-irons began to move of themselves. The children 
were frightened and naturally the disturbances became a topic 
of conversation throughout the neighbourhood. The shep- 
herd, Thorel, seems clearly to have let it be understood that 
he knew more about these doings than he chose to say. He 
posed as one possessing occult powers. The younger boy 
also declared himself to be haunted by a spectre wearing a 
blouse, and later on gave evidence in Court to that effect. 
Moreover, on one occasion (when in company with the Curé) 
he met Thorel and identified him as the man in the blouse 
who haunted him. The Curé, who by this time had been al- 
most driven out of his wits by the noises and the general up- 
set, seems to have believed that there was something diaboli- 
cal going on, and that Thorel was the cause of it. He scolded 
the shepherd in violent terms, until the man actually knelt 
down and begged the boy’s pardon. The Curé afterwards 
spoke of the matter to the shepherd’s employer who dismissed 
him from his service. Then the man Thorel, meeting the 


1 See the “Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research,” Vol. 
XVIII (1904), pp- 454—463.- 
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priest again, threatened physical violence and the Curé struck 
him with his stick. A summons followed, and the case, after 
an adjournment, came before the Juge de Paix on January 
28, 1851. 

Though the poltergeist disturbances were only indirectly 
connected with the charge against the priest, a great deal of 
evidence concerning them was given by the witnesses, who 
were presumably on oath. The two boys corroborated each 
other in their accounts of what had occurred. They seem, 
also, from certain private letters which have been preserved, 
to have made a good impression when they were transferred 
elsewhere after the trial and the phenomena had ceased. Still, 
the boys and the Curé may be regarded as deeply interested 
parties. The evidence of the neighbours and visitors is less 
open to suspicion. Cheval, a farmer, described as the 
“Maire”’ of Cideville, declares that he saw the tongs and 
shovel at the house of M. Tinel ‘leave the hearth and travel 
to the middle of the room.’’ They were replaced, but at once 
flew out again. ‘‘My eyes,”’ he said, ‘‘were fixed on them to 
see what moved them, but I saw nothing at all.’’ He had 
lain in bed with the children on one occasion, his hands in 
their hands and his feet on their feet, and in these circum- 
stances he ‘‘saw the coverlet whisked off the bed.”’ 

M. Leroux, the Curé of a neighbouring village, swore that 
he saw a hammer, moved by some invisible force, ‘‘leave the 
shelf where it lay and fall in the middle of the room without 
making more noise than if a hand had gently laid it down.” 

Madame de Saint-Victor, a lady of good social position, 
living at a Chateau in the neighbourhood, states in her evi- 
dence: ‘‘Yesterday, again, I saw a candlestick leave the 
chimney-piece in the kitchen and hit my femme de chambre 
in the back, while a key, lying on the table, flew off and 
struck the child’s ear. I must admit that I cannot say pre- 
cisely where the key was, as I did not see it start on its flight, 
but only saw it as it landed.”’ 

Her son, Robert de Saint-Victor, aged twenty-three, gave 
this testimony : 


A week ago I went to the presbytery again, and was 
alone with the children and the old servant-maid; I set 
one of the children in each of the windows of the room 
upstairs, I being outside, but so placed that I could watch 
all their movements. Besides, they could not have stirred 
without risk of falling; and I then heard raps struck in 
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the room, similar to those caused by a mallet. I went 
up to the room and I saw one of the children’s desks ad- 
vancing towards me with no visible force to push it ; how. 
ever, I did not notice it at the moment of its starting. | 
am convinced that the children had nothing to do with 
it, since they were still standing in the windows. Being, 
one day, at the presbytery with the mayor, I heard loud 
blows such as the children could not have produced. 


Another witness, a man named Bouffay, gave very material 
evidence regarding the Curé’s first remonstrance to Thorel, 


Being [he stated] at the presbytery, I saw M. Tinel 
put his hand lightly on Thorel’s shoulder saying, ‘‘You 
have spoken very impudently ; I should not be surprised 
if you knew something about what is happening at the 
presbytery”’; and the child then said, ‘‘I know this man 
to be the one who has been following me about for a fort- 
night.’’ M. Tinel told Thorel to go on his knees and ask 
the child’s pardon. Thorel fell on his knees and begged 
pardon, adding, ‘‘but I don’t know what for.”’ 


The same witness declared that he had been several times 
at the presbytery when the noises were going on. The first 
time the racket was continual, but it occurred only in places 
where the children were, both in the church and at the presby- 
tery. On this first visit the noise showed intelligence and re- 
sponded to suggestions. . . ‘‘It was sometimes so loud that 
when I was lying in the same room with the children I 
thought the ceiling would fall in.’’ He declared further that 
both upstairs and downstairs he saw a perfectly isolated table 
shift its position without any perceptible cause. 

Several other witnesses spoke in terms which imputed in- 
telligence to the agency producing the knockings. If asked 
to drum a particular tune it drummed in such a way that the 
tune was quite clearly indicated, though the ghostly reper- 
toire was not extensive. It gave a highly satisfactory ren- 
dering of ‘‘Au clair de la lune,’’ and of the ‘‘Cujus animam” 
of Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,’”’ and we are told of other pieces, 
e.g., “‘J’ai du bon tabac’”’ and ‘‘Maitre corbeau.’’ The spirit 
seems, however, to have failed when asked to favour the com- 
pany with the waltz from ‘‘William Tell,’’ but when some- 
body hummed the tune, it was heard practising this new 
piece during the day. 

The most impressive witness, however, was the Marquis de 
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Mirville. He was interested in such phenomena, and came 
forty-two miles—one has to bear in mind that there were no 
automobiles and few railways in those days—to be present at 
the presbytery as soon as he heard of the disturbances. He 
slept there, and when the Curé went off to say Mass, he con- 
ducted a little private séance with the two boys all by himself. 
He was an absolute stranger to the children, and, supposing 
his testimony reliable, the evidence is certainly curious. I 
quote Mr. Andrew Lang’s summary. 


Last Wednesday I went to the presbytery of Cideville 
and said to the Agency, ‘‘When you wish to reply af- 
firmatively knock once; if negatively, knock twice.’’ Im- 
mediately a single rap was heard. ‘‘Then you will be 
able to tell me how many letters there are in my name ?”’ 
Eight raps were heard, the last more emphatic than the 
rest, apparently to indicate that it was the last! After 
similarly obtaining a correct answer for his Christian 
names, he asked about his children. First the eldest. 
Five raps—dquite correct, she is called Aline. Then the 
youngest. Nineraps. A mistake, but immediately recti- 
fied, for seven raps were struck. She is called Blanche. 
“Now let us pass to my age, strike as many raps as I 
have years.’’ Instantly the raps succeeded each other 
with such rapidity that I was obliged to stop their flow 
in order to count them. On their being repeated more 
slowly, forty-eight raps were given very distinctly, the 
forty-eighth being accentuated. ‘‘That is not all; how 
many months do you reckon between the first of January 
this year and the day I shall be forty-nine?’’ Three 
loud raps and a faint one followed. Correct, and by fur- 
ther questioning the exact day was indicated. 

*‘How many letters are there in the name of the village 
where I live? Be careful not to make the usual mistake.” 
Ten raps were given. Now I live at Gomerville, a name 
often written incorrectly with two m’s, but the mistake 


was here avoided. 


The witness was questioned by the defence as to the pos- 
sibility that the Curé had produced the phenomena himself. 
He answered: ‘‘I should be much surprised if anyone within 
these walls could seriously believe that. I cannot think it pos- 
sible to produce such disturbances by natural means. The 
cause must be supernatural.’’ On behalf of the plaintiff he 
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was asked whether he believed the phenomena could be pro. 
duced by a poor shepherd unable to read or write. To which 
he replied: ‘‘I do not think he could produce them by him. 
self, but he might with the assistance of an occult and super- 
natural cause.’’ He was further asked whether the Curé 
had called upon him at Gomerville, because the priest had 
apparently been seen in the neighbourhood! He replied that 
he had never set eyes on the Curé before last Wednesday, and 
he had not previously even known that such a place as Cide- 
ville existed. 

This is, after all, only a specimen of the evidence. We hear 
of window panes which were broken and which had to be 
boarded up. Also a man named Dufour, a land agent, when 
at the presbytery, saw a table advance into the room without 
anyone touching it. The witness put it back in its place. It 
moved forward a second time and came about ten feet into 
the room, the children not touching it. As the witness was 
going downstairs, he stopped on the first flight to look round 
at the table, and saw it come forward to the edge of the stair- 
way impelled by an invisible force. The witness also re- 
marked that the table had no castors. This occurred in the 
absence of the Curé from the presbytery. 

It must be admitted that the procedure seems very con- 
fused, and that the witnesses were allowed to ramble on and 
to give hearsay evidence with a freedom which would not be 
tolerated in an English Court, but, after thirty-four witnesses 
in all had been heard, judgment was delivered on February 
4th. The case was decided in the Curé’s favour and against 
the plaintiff. No conclusion was arrived at as to the cause 
of the phenomena. It was held that though the Curé had 
undoubtedly stated that Thorel was mixed up in the disturb- 
ances in his house, still the evidence of at least five witnesses 
proved that the plaintiff had himself spoken in terms which 
suggested this, and that he had also boasted that he was able 
to exercise necromantic powers! Consequently he had only 
himself to thank for his dismissal. The alleged assault was 
a trifling matter, and had been provoked by his own conduct. 
Thorel had claimed 1,200 francs damages, but he was non- 
suited, and the Court ordered him to pay 150 francs by way 
of costs. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


(To be concluded.) 














THE FINAL VICTORY OF THE MASS 


66 HAVE no hesitation in holding that a gift for the say- 
I ing of masses constitutes a valid charitable gift, on the 
ground, first, that it enables a ritual act to be per- 
formed which is recognized by a large proportion of Chris- 
tian people to be the central act of their religion . . .’’ 

Catholics must have been gratified to read, in the law page 
of The Times, November 7, 1933, this declaration by Mr. 
Justice Luxmore, delivered in the course of a judgment as to 
the validity of a certain disposition made by a priest in his 
will." The time during which an appeal against that judg- 
ment might have been made having elapsed, it becomes part 
of the law of England and marks the close of a long and 
interesting controversy. As such, it deserves record in these 
pages. 

Father Francis Caus, of Leicester, had appointed Canon 
Lindeboom, also of Leicester, to be executor of his will. 
Amongst the gifts were ‘‘a thousand pounds for masses, 
foundation and others’’ and four houses, the moneys accruing 
from which should be applied ‘‘for one foundation-mass a 
month, to be said for my soul and the souls of my parents and 
relatives during the space of twenty-five years.” 

The executor applied to the Chancery Division for a ruling 
as to whether these directions could lawfully be followed. The 
case was heard and judgment given during the month which 
is specially devoted to the Holy Souls. ‘‘The Jesuit Fathers, 
Farm Street’? have been particularly concerned in many of 
the cases which have so tediously led up to the present con- 
clusion. The subject, therefore, cannot be mere dry law to 
Catholics and especially to readers of THE MONTH. 

There are two methods by which the faithful might wish 
to make gifts to the clergy whom they ask to celebrate Mass 
for their intentions. They might offer a ‘‘stipend’’ to a priest, 
with request for Masses for a dead friend. Such a gift could 
be objectionable in the eyes of the Law, only if the Mass itself 
were considered an improper ceremony. Or they might de- 
sire to make a disposition, by deed or will, whereby the in- 
come of a fund is to be expended upon the maintenance of 
clergy, on condition that they celebrate Mass for their inten- 


* The full judgment may be read in The Tablet, November 18, 1933. 
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tion. The payments might be directed to be made for a term 
of years or for ever. Such a “‘trust”’ gives rise to further legal 
questions than are associated with a simple direct gift. 

The policy of English Law has always set itself against 
allowing property to be ‘‘tied up’’ indefinitely, and has de- 
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vised strict rules against ‘‘perpetuities,’’ which set limits to 
the time during which property can be tied up. If a testator 
leaves property without expressly making it vest within the 
proper period, his gift is void ‘‘for perpetuity.”’ 

However, the Law makes an exception in cases where a 
trust is created in favour of an object which it recognizes as 
being for the benefit of the public, t.e., a Charity, as under- 
stood by the Law. If a trust be formed for the benefit of a 
charity, or if it can be successfully maintained that the object 
bears all the marks of a charity and should henceforth be 
regarded as such, the legal restrictions upon perpetuities are 
avoided. 

The appreciation of this much law is necessary in order to 
discern the three main points at which the Law may touch the 
Mass. 

If, at a particular time, the Mass be deemed unlawful and 
superstitious, then at that time the Law will forbid people 
either to support priests by direct payments in respect of the 
saying of Mass, or to create trusts for paying them from 
income. 

If the Mass itself be reckoned lawful there is the further 
question whether Masses for the dead are ‘‘superstitious” 
and, therefore, gifts for them unlawful. 

Finally, when Masses for the dead and direct gifts for them 
have been established as entirely proper in law, it may be 
asked whether Masses for the dead are for the good of the 
public, and whether a gift for them is towards a charitable 
object, justifying the setting-aside of money for such object 
in perpetuity. 

In the Middle Ages, nothing was more common than the 
offering of Mass stipends to the clergy. And when men came 
to make their wills, they generally made provision for the 
saying of Masses for their souls, and their wishes were al- 
ways upheld by the Law. 

As is well known to all who visit English cathedrals and 
old churches, princes, lords and ladies often built ‘‘chantry 
chapels,’’ in which the Masses founded by them would after- 
wards be celebrated. Henry VIII was deeply conscious of 
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his soul’s great need in this respect. In his will, which is 
given in full by Froude and is now considered to be authentic, 
he left instructions for the founding of an altar at Windsor 
“honourably prepared and apparreled for daily masses there 
to be said perpetually while the world shall endure.”’ 

The money left to the ‘‘chantry priest’? would sometimes 
carry with it the obligation of doing some regular work, such 
as teaching, as well as saying the Masses. Trouble and 
scandal were apt to occur when the salary was sufficient to 
keep the chantry priest in very much more than Pope Leo 
XIII’s ‘‘frugal comfort,’’ whilst no adequate duties were as- 
signed to him. The system of allowing people to leave pro- 
perty in any amount in this way was an encouragement to 
the creation of a class of cleric who had no genuine vocation 
and who would never have been ordained were it not for the 
endless opportunities for idleness which such an appointment 
afforded them. Chaucer gives his ‘‘Persoun’’ special praise 
for not going up to London 


‘unto seynt Poules, 
To seken him a chaunterie for soules.”’ 


In 1547, the first year of Edward VI, was passed ‘‘An Act 
whereby certain chaunteries, colleges, Free Chapels and the 
possessions of the same be given to the King’s Majesty.” 

The preamble of this ‘‘Chantries Act’’ sets out the reasons 
for its passing : 


Considering that a great part of superstition and errors 
in Christian religion hath been brought into the minds 
and estimation of men, by reason of the ignorance of 
their true and perfect salvation through the death of Jesus 
Christ, and by devising and phantasing vain opinions of 
purgatory and masses satisfactory to be done for them 
which be departed, the which doctrine and vain opinion, 
by nothing more is maintained and upholden, than by 
the abuse of trentals, chauntries, and other provisions 
made for the continuance of the said blindness and 


ignorance... 


At that time the unity of belief in England began to be 
upset, and we find people with utterly different theological 
aims supporting the same measures. The Chantries Act was 
hailed not only by those who desired the abolition of abuses 
connected with chantries, but also by those heretics who de- 
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sired to abolish the Sacrifice of the Mass itself. That this 
party had won a victory by the passing of the statute was 
indignantly denied by Bishop Gardiner, who was Chancellor 
at the time. Preaching before King Edward VI on June ag, 
1548, he retorted : 


And if you ask concerning the Masses that were wont 
to be said in monasteries that, if the masses had been 
good, the monasteries had not been put down, to that | 
say that when the number of the monasteries went away 
there was no prejudice to the Mass, no more think I now 
that the chauntries be gone. Though the chauntries be 
transposed to another use, yet the Mass is not condemned. 


This contemporary statement of the effect of the statute is 
of capital importance. In view of the various anti-Mass doc- 
trines which were being canvassed at the time, and of subse- 
quent definitely anti-Mass legislation, there has for many 
centuries been an impression that the Chantries Act was of a 
piece with such views and public policy. 

The Second Edwardian Prayer Book, of 1552, was de- 
finitely Protestant in character. It excluded the idea of a 
Mass which was a true sacrifice and omitted prayers for the 
dead. 

When Mary became Queen, Catholic worship was restored. 
During her reign, a large number of foundations were made 
which had attached to them an obligation to have Masses said 
for the Queen and the founders. Still, the Chantries Act re- 
mained on the Statute Book. There was no feeling that the 
Act needed to be repealed before such foundations could be 
lawful, though in other respects repealing acts of Parliament 
were passed to restore the Catholic Religion. 

In the first year of Elizabeth (before any legislation of a 
distinctively Protestant or anti-Mass nature had been decided 
upon), a second Chantries Act was passed. This vested all 
these new foundations in the Crown and provided that all 
money, etc., given since the death of Edward VI for main- 
taining a priest who should celebrate Mass, should be given 
to the Crown. But, as Bishop Gardiner had remarked of the 
former Statute, a fact which men were later to overlook, there 
was no provision to prohibit Mass offerings and foundations 
in the future. 

The Twenty-Second Article of the Church of England, 
published in 1562, declares that ‘“The Romish doctrine con- 
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cerning purgatory, pardons . . . is a fond thing vainly in- 
vented and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 

From 1559, or, at latest, from 1581, the Mass was an illegal 
service in England, and priests who celebrated and laity who 
attended were guilty of a criminal offence, and this was ‘‘law’’ 
until the Emancipation Act of 1791. These years are known 
to Catholics as ‘‘the Penal Times.’’ During this long period, 
the Law naturally refused to uphold bequests for Masses, 
since Mass itself was illegal by statute. The Mass itself ceased 
to be illegal by the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act, 1791, but that Statute contained a proviso that all dis- 
positions of property before considered unlawful should con- 
tinue to be so. The general impression still remained that 
gifts and trusts for the celebration of Masses were unlawful. 
Catholics were so imbued with the penal-law mentality that 
they seldom gave the Courts an opportunity of considering 
the question in the light of the emancipation legislation. 

In an Irish case of Attorney-General v. Delaney, full evi- 
dence as to the nature of the Mass was placed before the 
Court, in order to show that prayers for the dead are an 
integral part of the Canon of the Mass, and that, if Mass 
itself is not illegal there is no logic in disapproving of Masses 
for the dead. In 1835, the question came before Lord Cot- 
tenham in West v. Shuttleworth. The decision reached was 
that although the legacies in question were not within the 
terms of the Chantries Act, ‘‘that Statute has been considered 
as establishing the illegality of certain gifts, and, amongst 
others, the giving legacies to priests to pray for the soul of 
the donor has in many cases . . . been decided to be within 
the superstitious uses intended to be suppressed by the 
Statute.”’ 

The case was badly presented and no evidence was before 
the Court as to the nature of the Mass. The decision had the 
effect of still further deterring Catholics from making pro- 
vision for Masses in their wills, on the supposition that it was 
invalid. 

In 1919, the question was taken right up to the House of 
Lords, in the case of Bourne v. Keane. The House consisted — 
of Lord Chancellor Birkenhead, Lords Buckmaster, Atkin- 
son, Parmoor and Wrenbury. Counsel were the Hon. Frank 
Russell, K.C. (now Lord Russell of Killowen), the late C. J. 
Mathew, K.C. and Mr. F. McMullan. On the other side 
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were Muldoon, K.C., of the Irish Bar, and the late J. A, R. 
Cairns, afterwards a metropolitan magistrate. 

The decision arrived at, after the most exhaustive examina- 
tion of the authorities, is expressed in the headnote of the 
official report : ‘‘Bequest of personal estate for masses for the 
dead not void as a gift to superstitious uses.”’ 

Lord Birkenhead, in his judgment, gave a careful summary 
of his conclusions, which is worth reading in full : 


I. 


At common law, masses for the dead were not illegal, 
but on the contrary, dispositions of property to be de- 
voted to procuring masses to be said or sung were re- 
cognized both at common law and by statute. 


. At the date of the passing of the Chantries Act, no Act 


or provision having the force of an Act had made masses 
illegal. 


. The Chantries Act did not of itself make masses illegal, 


or provide that property might not thereafter be given 
for the purpose of procuring masses to be said or sung. 
It merely confiscated property then held for such and 
similar purposes. 

Subsequent legislation was passed to confiscate pro- 
perty afterwards settled to such uses. 


. As a result of the Acts of Uniformity, 1549 and 1559, 


masses became illegal. The saying or singing of masses 
was a penal offence from 1581 to 1791, and no court could 
enforce uses or trusts intended to be devoted to such 


uses. 


. Neither contemporaneous expositions of the Chantries 


Act nor any doctrine closely related to it in point of 
date, placed upon it the construction adopted in West 
v. Shuttleworth. The principle of that decision is cer- 
tainly affirmed in various old text books on Charities. 
But the authorities cited on its behalf not only do not 
support it, but in some cases contradict it. 


. The substratum of the decisions which held such uses 


and trusts invalid perished as a consequence of the pass- 
ing of the Catholic Relief Act, 1829. . . 


. The current of decisions which held that such uses and 


trusts are ipso facto superstitious and void begins with 
West v. Shuttleworth, and is due to a misunderstanding 
of the old cases. 


Lord Birkenhead dealt with the judgment of Lord Wrea- 
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bury, who thought that the Chantries Act had too long been 
considered to render Mass offerings invalid for them to be 
able to overrule the decisions : 


I cannot conceive that it is my function as a judge of 
the Supreme Appellate Court to make error perpetual in 
a matter of this kind. The proposition, crudely stated, 
amounts to this, that because members of the Roman 
Catholic Faith have wrongly supposed for a long period 
of time that a certain disposition of their property was 
unlawful and have abstained from making it, we who 
are empowered and bound to declare the law, refuse to 
other members of that Church the reassurance and the 
relief to which our view of the law entitles them. . . 


The last of the points of contact between the Law and the 
Mass did not arise in the Bourne case, although the answer 
might be deduced from certain remarks which fell from Lords 
Birkenhead, Atkinson and Parmoor. Is a gift for the cele- 
bration of Masses charitable, so that a trust can be created 
for this object and endure for ever? This question came be- 
fore the Court in the recent Caus case. 

“Charity’’ in legal matters has a very technical meaning, 
based upon a Statute of the reign of Elizabeth. One of the 
objects which comes under the heading of Charity is ‘‘for the 
advancement of Religion.’’ It has long been held that ‘‘Re- 
ligion’’ is not here confined to the official religion of the 
State. Nevertheless, the Courts are careful to see that the 
object is strictly and necessarily religious. The House of 
Lords has recently refused the status of a Charity to the 
Zionist Association, which exists to aid the return of the Jews 
to Jerusalem and their National Home, because the Associa- 
tion’s constitution does not bind it to aid only religious Jews 
or poor Jews. 

In the Caus case, Mr. Justice Luxmore recalled the de- 
cisions in which it was laid down that all religions are equal 
in the eyes of the Law, so long as they are not illegal or 
contrary to public policy. He then declared that from the 
evidence as to the nature of the Mass given in the Delaney 
case, it was plain that the Mass would be public and for the 
benefit and advancement of religion and therefore, apart from 
the decision in the West case, the gift was charitable. The 
West case had now been over-ruled, and therefore gifts for 
the celebration of Mass were charitable. 
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The result of all this litigation was finely expressed by 
Lord Birkenhead in his last words in the House of Lords : 


My Lords, In my opinion, the cumulative effect of the 
various Emancipation Acts is to remove from the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Faith every stigma of 
illegality. Gifts inter vivos or by will to build a Roman 
Catholic church or to erect an altar have long been al- 
lowed. I am content that my decision should not involve 
your Lordships in the absurdity that a Roman Catholic 
citizen of this country may legally endow an altar for 
the Roman Catholic community, but may not provide 
funds for the administration of that sacrament which is 
fundamental in the belief of Roman Catholics, and with- 
out which the church and the altar would alike be useless, 


It is a matter of satisfaction for British Catholics that at a 
time when their religion is being persecuted to death in both 
the Old and New Worlds, the laws of their country should 
vindicate so clearly the liberty of conscience and worship 
which is the Church’s right. 


REGINALD C. S. ELLISON, 





The Last Blood-shedding 


SACRED Heart, when Death besieged the Cross, 
Why, like a miser on his deathbed, did 
The Precious Blood before surrender bid 
One cell within thee guard thy store from loss; 
Aping the miser’s dying care for pelf, 
Why did It die so hoarding of Itself? 


Was it because Its tenancy, undone, | 
Would make thy desolation there complete: 
Or wast thou jealous, now, of Hands and Feet, 
Jealous of the stigmata which they had won; 
Seeing thou hadst no symbol of the strife, 
Didst envy them their dripping wells of life? | 


Ah! valiant Heart—unbroken in the wars, 
Yet longing for an emblem of His shame— 
What couldst thou do but bargain for the same, 
Grudging those other members’ lasting scars? 
Wooing the spear, thou gavest Death its price— 
The final flowing of our Sacrifice! 

BRIAN O’NEIL. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
“UTOPIA” AND THE WORLD CRISIS. 


NGLAND’S leading daily newspaper, The Times, published 

a ‘‘Gold Number’’ while men from all over the world were 
assembling in London for the World Economic Conference. This 
special issue was, from the technical and material point of view, 
stupendous value for twopence. From the higher standpoint of 
the spiritual its value was nil—it would not bear comparison with 
a single sample from among the thousand-and-one twopenny pam- 
phiets of the Catholic Truth Society. That absence of the spiri- 
tual is the disturbing fact concerning the ceaseless world-wide 
discussion of the crisis. 

Gold in our literature, native and borrowed, from the Golden 
Age to the Christian Era, from the Bible to the ‘‘Golden Treasury,”’ 
does not shine forth as the be-all and end-all of life. Its Jekyll- 
Hyde significances and influences have been weighed there, and 
the material aspect has been cursed in prose and verse, and the 
esthetic or spiritual honoured by every device of the artist in 
words. With all due deference to Saintsbury and other professors of 
literature, Adam Smith’s ‘‘Wealth of Nations’’ is in the category 
of technics, not in that of pure literature, and indeed, in view of 
the present distortion of the standards of academic economics, 
might be placed among Charles Lamb’s ‘‘books’’ that are no 
books. 

The author who has treated gold in the most devastatingly dis- 
respectful manner appears to be the Blessed Thomas More—in his 
world-famous ‘‘Utopia.’? The book was published more than four 
hundred years ago, but the wisdom enshrined in it, based on the 
culture that made our modern scientific world possible, is still 
applicable to our conditions notwithstanding the amazing change 
in the outer aspects of life in the meantime. 

The Utopians kept a ‘‘great plenty of golde and sylver at home 

. to be holpen and socoured by it either in extreme jeopardyes 
or in suddeine daungers’’ (when, say, ‘‘they have warre’’). To 
guard against obvious dangers to soul and commonweal, ‘‘they 
have founde oute a meanes, whiche, as it is agreable to all their 
other lawes and customes, so it is from ours, where golde is so 
much set by, and so diligently kept, very farre discrepant and re- 
pugnaunt. . . They make commonly of it vessells to serve moste 
vile uses. Furthermore they make greate chaines, fetters and 
gieves wherein they tie their bondmen. Finally whosoever for anye 
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offense be infamed, from their eares hange rynges of golde: 
upon their fyngers they weare rynges of golde, and aboute their 
neckes chaines of golde: and in conclusion their heads be tied 
aboute with golde.’’ 

This promises reward for further search for light on our present 
troubles in the astonishing news brought from Utopia by Maister 
Raphael, whose surname (Hythloday: nonsense-talker), by the 
way, is a libel. For he was steadfast in his rejection of More’s 
entreaty that he should offer the fruits of his acquired knowledge 
to kings and their councils. His was not wisdom based on cumu- 
lative gifts from the Centre of Wisdom during a score of cen- 
turies, and on the Divine Deposit of Truth which indicates the duty 
of distributing the Faith among all nations. Raphael’s refusal, 
somewhat selfish and resting on an uninspired knowledge of human 
nature, though he justified it by reference to Plato, is justified in 
fact to-day when the words of the Higher Wisdom of the Holy 
Father are not permitted to be heard in world conferences. 

There is a difficulty in applying the advice, hidden or somewhat 
disguised, in this handbook of wisdom, for as with the Bible its 
teaching can be wrested by private interpretation into all sorts 
of discordant doctrine. The Blessed Thomas knew very well how 
the matter stood; knew that his sage mind had been ridden by 
a too eager imagination, and expressly says, but with delightful 
courtesy towards his fable, that he does not approve of every 
phantasm of politico-social structure he had fathered on Maister 
Raphael. This ‘‘fruteful and profitable boke’’ (the words of the 
translator from the Latin, Raphe Robynson) may possibly be one 
of the sources of the learning of Marx: some parts of the social 
polity of the Utopians appear to have been reproduced in Russia. 
Years ago, some portions of the book were used to support their 
ideas by some of that large class of would-be reformers, such as 
Ruskin, Morris and Tolstoy, who were honestly concerned to 
remedy the evils they saw but badly served in the sociological as in 
the whole spiritual field by their short-sighted eclecticism. The 
value of ‘‘Utopia’’ as a guide in present circumstances therefore 
lies in a general way, not so much in its positive teaching as in its 
negative force of warning by horrid example, as it were. In it 
we can see ourselves, as another such as More, of great culture and 
learning, would see us. Necessarily, owing to the changed con- 
ditions, such extracts as are made here will be more or less remote 
from their native context. For convenience, Robynson’s spelling 
will be modified. 

The incident (made into a parable by Socialists) of the English 
sheep, ‘‘so great devowerers and so wylde that they eate up... 
the very men them selves,’’ provides a view of the English 
country-side devastated by industrialism: ‘‘The husbandmen be 
thrust out of their own, or else either by deceit and fraud, or by 
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violent oppression they be put beside it, or by wrongs and injuries 
they be so worried that they be compelled to sell all: by one means 
therefore or by other, either by hook or crook, they must needs 
depart away, poor, silly wretched souls . . . much in number, as 
husbandry requires many hands. Away they trudge out of their 
known and accustomed houses.’’ But there was a heaven above: 
‘Vengeance God took of their [a few rich men’s] inordinate and 
insatiable covetousness, sending among the sheep that pestiferous 
murrain, which more justly should have fallen on the sheepmasters’ 
own heads.’’ There are some people to-day who see the hand of 
God in the present crisis and in the inability of the experts to find 
aremedy. They recall too the ancient saying: Whom the gods in- 
tend to destroy they first make mad. 

Again: ‘‘Now to amend the matter, to this wretched beggary 
and miserable poverty is joined great wantonness, importunate 
superfluity and excessive riot.’’ That seems to fit our present urban 
conditions. Also: ‘‘So many naughty, lewd and unlawful games, 
as dice, cards, tables, bowls. . .’” We can now add dog-racing, 
the tote, Stock Exchange gambling, etc. As to the remedy: ‘‘Cast 
out these pernicious abominations, make a law that they, which 
plucked down farms and towns of husbandry shall re-edify them, 
or else yield and uprender the possession thereof to such as will 
go to the cost of building them anew.’’ The Catholic Land As- 
sociations and other bodies in England interested in the ‘‘back 
to the land’’ movement naturally come into mind. ‘‘Suffer not 
these rich men to buy up all, to ingross and forestall, and with 
their monopoly to keep the market alone as they please.’’ That in 
this more complex world could be taken as an old version of the 
Holy Father’s impeachment of arbitrary control of credit. 

Democracy is on its trial at the present time—or rather, perhaps, 
the ideas of democracy are being tested, for it is rather difficult to 
find true democracy in action in Europe. In Utopia there was a 
definite hierarchy of governance. Each household was under the 
rule and order of the good man and the good wife. Every thirty 
families chose yearly an officer, and ten such officers with their 
thirty families were under a higher officer, and so on up to the 
prince, chosen in secret in a kind of electoral college of higher 
officers from a list of candidates ‘‘whome the people before named 
unto them.’’ Every person elected throughout the series of govern- 
ing authorities was one of the general body of electors, so that 
there was no representative resembling the ‘‘carpet-bagger’’ of 
English parliamentary life, the man selected by the central party 
office in London—an iniquitous procedure. There could be no 
“lobbying,’’ for ‘‘it is deathe to have anye consultation for the 
common wealthe oute of the counsell, or the place of the common 
election.’ The power of the council of the whole island was of 
limited scope in contrast with the extensive control exercised by the 
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legislatures in English-speaking countries to-day. In England the 
usurpation of power by Parliament and the Executive in Londons 
has gone to such a length as to become a menace to the freedom 
of the citizen: Lord Hewart and others have made vigorous protest 
against the rapidly increasing control of bureaucracy. In Utopia 
the position in this respect was almost exactly in line with the 
ideal set up by the Holy Father in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno”’ (II, 5— 
The Reconstruction of the Social Order). 

This cursory search for guidance in a great classic of English 
literature may be brought to a conclusion by a glance at the 
fundamental idea on which the kingdom of Utopia rested—the 
principle of all material things in common. The Communist ideal 
had been most solemnly condemned by the present Pope. The 
Blessed Thomas More did not feel called upon to deal fully with 
it. One or two references to it, however, show what was in his 
mind and prove the strict consistency of Catholic thought through 
the ages and under deeply and extensively varied sociological con- 
ditions. For instance: 

‘*But I am of a contrary opinion, for me thinketh that men shall 
never there live wealthly where all things be common.”’ And again: 
‘‘Thus when Raphael had made an end of his tale, though many 
things came to my mind which in the manners and laws of that 
people seemed to be instituted and founded of no good reason . . . 
chiefly, in that which is the principal foundation of all their ordin- 
ances, that is to say, in the community of their life and living, with- 
out any occupying of money by which thing only all nobility, mag- 
nificence, worship, honour and majesty, the true ornaments and 
honours, as the common opinion is, of a commonwealth, utterly 
be overthrown and destroyed: yet because I knew that he was 
weary of talking . . . therefore I praised both their institutions 
and his communication, took him by the hand, and led him into 


supper.’’ 
PP C. VALLELEY. 





CLEMENCEAU’S VISIT TO COLOMBO. 
‘* A Smile on the Face of The Tiger.” 


HE spirit of the French saying that anti-clericalism is not 

for export, has been manifested more than once by promi- 
nent anti-clericals on their travels, but never more clearly than by 
one of the most truculent, M. Georges Clemenceau when, after 
the anxieties of the War and the worries of the Peace Treaty, he 
refreshed himself in 1921 by a tour in the East. In the course of 
that trip he arrived at Colombo, and was greeted not only by a 
small knot of his compatriots engaged there in consular and mer- 
cantile pursuits, but also by a larger array of French Catholic 
ecclesiastics from all over Ceylon. For his arrival coincided with 
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the silver jubilee of the College of the French Missionary Oblates 
of Mary which had brought together a great number of Catho- 
lics. What more natural, in a sense, than that these exiles should 
invite the distinguished French traveller to share in their cele- 
brations, and even to preside—he, the ex-President of the Ver- 
sailles Conference—at a Sports Meeting, one of the chief events? 
Clemenceau accepted the invitation in the spirit in which it was 
proffered, ‘‘without prejudice’’ as it were, and found himself in- 
stalled on the dais in the Sports-ground, flanked on either side 
by the purple of two Catholic Archbishops and surrounded by 
innumerable black cassocks. It must have been a unique experi- 
ence for this inveterate enemy of the Catholic priesthood to find 
himself hobnobbing with the prelacy of the Church whom he had 
sought all his life to dispossess, and with Religious Orders whom 
he had helped to disperse. It must have seemed odd to be asked 
to approve by his presence Catholic education in Ceylon which 
he had done his best to banish from France. But anti-clericalism 
is not for export, and the Tiger, whatever may have been his 
interior reactions, could not have been more courteous and 
debonair. 

Nor were his hosts at all ill at ease in the company of their 
formidable foe, although some, looking back on the occasion, and 
especially on the large photograph which perpetuates the memory 
of that strange rencontre, have been inclined to doubt the wisdom 
of thus seeming to palliate irreligion. What fellowship hath light 
with darkness? Yet the doubters were hardly justified. The 
Clemenceau meeting was, as we have said, ‘‘without prejudice”’ 
—a purely social affair—and the Everlasting Church can afford to 
make gestures of courtesy to even the fiercest of her ephemeral 
opponents. Although she never underrates her enemies, she is 
strong enough to converse with them not merely at the gate, but 
within the house. We might, had occasion offered, have asked 
our Tiger without any fear into our schoolrooms, there to dispute 
with him the materialistic hypothesis. The Church is always ready 
to reason with the rationalist, to investigate the problem of mat- 
ter by means of the thing called mind. But there was no demand 
for such a display of fearlessness. We remained with our guest 
on the plane of social intercourse, aware of, but not calling atten- 
tion to, the spiritual gulf between us. 

After all, had he reflected, the Tiger might have discovered 
something even more incongruous than his present environment 
in the fact that he, of all others, should have been the leader and 
spokesman in the world-crisis of a solidly and traditionally Catho- 
lic people. It was his task to appoint Generals to the command of 
the historic French Armies who should have been bearers of the 
sword of Charlemagne, but who turned out, occasionally, to be 
only Freemasons or Buffaloes of some antediluvian order. And, 
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although he had lived his long public life as a professional politi- 
cian, when that word was beginning to become synonymous (as 
it has since become) with rogue and with catspaw of Capitalistic 
crooks, his war-services discounted all that, and, in spite of his 
people’s just contempt for their politicians and parliamentarians, 
he was hailed with universal acclamation as Pére de la Victoire, 
Pére de la Patrie. That, to a reflecting Tiger, should have seemed 
odd. 

But this great rationalist did not reason. He venerated and 
practised the civic virtues of pagan Rome, but he had never 
realized that, if his Republic could boast any reasonable con- 
nexion with them it was only through that living chain called 
civilization, which was once Christendom. In a thousand party- 
conflicts, in a State delivered from Church influence, he had fought 
with sanguinary violence to uphold the spurious tyrannies of his 
clique, while all the time the real symbol of the people whom he 
so often invoked in his rhetoric, the immemorial free French 
peasant, stood fixed on his soil and acknowledging only one other 
unchanging thing, the Church. And the Tiger took no notice. 
The whole bunch of Chauvinists, Dreyfusards, Boulangists and 
so forth, have passed, and so has the Tiger, and those bloodless 
abstractions, the Collectivists, Positivists, Syndicalists and the rest 
of their doctrinaire clownage have gone too; the full-blooded free 
French peasant and the Church remain. Yet it was this spiritually- 
misguided man on whom, by a supreme irony, was thrust the role 
of representing what was left of Christian culture in face of the 
recrudescence of the essential savagery of militarism. What won- 
der he failed! Catholic Poland, Catholic Austria, had no help 
from him. The dragon’s teeth he sowed in the Versailles Treaty 
are only now ripening for an evil harvest, because the Arbiter of 
the Peace was not a Christian. 

This, then, was the Tiger that stepped in at Colombo in 1921 
and conversed with us for a short while before he went on to 
shoot the real article in Bengal. He came to the Sports Meet 
dressed in a suit of china silk and white shoes—a proper Cook’s 
tourist. But he stuck to gloves in the favourite black which had 
gone with him through all his career and were never, so they say, 
taken off. He wore a black felt hat, in lieu of the skull-cap which 
appears in all his later newspaper pictures taken at home, which, 
after Versailles, were daily portraying a good and pensioned 
Grandpapa Tiger, waiting, perhaps, to make his peace with God 
and then depart for a heavenly lair. A couple of our audacious 
youngsters asked him for an autograph; he gave it. Someone 
then offered him a rosette of the College colours; this he refused. 
A Tiger is bound to suspect what might be a baited trap. 

But all these important matters pale into insignificance before 
one episode which occurred as he was conducted through the 
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crowd to that presidential seat and his eye caught sight of one 
black cassock, on which was pinned the Médaille Militaire and the 
Croix de Guerre. The Tiger lurched forward, exclaimed pathetic- 
ally: ‘‘Ah, mon petit, vous avez gagné ca?’’: clasped the wearer 
of those tokens in a quick embrace (avec des pattes de velours, 
entendu) and kissed him full on both cheeks. The hero was the 
Procurator of the Diocese, Majorel by name, Majorel Aimé, 
Athleticus Christi, Oblatus Mariae; Ambulance Officer to the 
Armies of the Republic in the Champagne; winner of mention in 
Castelnau’s Ordres du Jour; a doughty Gaul whose ancestors 
might have wrestled with Julius Cesar in Gallia Narbonensis, tall, 
broad-shouldered, soldierly, a marvel of coolness under fire, the 
possessor of a beautiful and picturesque beard. Mr. Belloc has 
said in an amazing epigram that the French fight reluctantly; but 
he has not said that the French fraternize most willingly; Tigers 
and all. Subsequently from the dais Clemenceau gave an ad- 
dress, an amazing address in somewhat ‘‘French’’ English, and 
its subject was brotherly love. And this from a Tiger. ‘‘Did He 
who made the lamb make thee?’’ No post-mortem accounts of 
the great man mentioned this Colombo impromptu, which yet is 
worth setting down, as far as one could hurriedly transcribe. 
Thus spake this Saul among the Prophets: 


I do not remember ever being so much embarrassed as at 
this function, for so many good things have been said of me 
that I really do not find a way to say anything better. The 
sentiments which are in you to-day are of such a noble and 
high-minded character that in fact I think they are no equal 
expression of what you feel and what you like to say. I met 
one of the Fathers wearing the Médaille Militaire and the 
Croix de Guerre. I could not help it, I took him in my arms, 
and kissed him. That is the best I can do. It means that 
people, though coming sometimes from very far from each 
other—I must confess I come from afar—have however some 
very high feelings in which a strong communion can be 
established among them. This communion is one, as one of 
you has told us, your worthy Archbishop, which is taken 
from the idea of patriotism, not that narrow feeling that we 
want to have a country in struggle with the others and to 
dominate over nations. That is not ours. It is not your 
creed nor mine. We want men to develop themselves in the 
most elevated sense of the word. War is a real thing, my 
dear friends. You have seen it [turning to Majorel Aimé] 
and I know, and you have committed exploits which have 
brought you noble recompense. But allow me to tell you that 
the works of peace are certainly harder than the works of 
war. It is a hard thing to face shells and bullets, but it is 
harder to be seated on a chair and solve all the problems of 
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life and education which surround us. In the occupations of 
mankind there are difficulties, in the profession of education 
as well as in others. Sometimes passing in the streets one 
might see men who have shown greater bravery than the 
soldiers before the shells. They might have achieved dis- 
tinctions which were in no way inferior to those of the sol- 
diers. I hope you will not mistake the meaning of my words. 

That spirit of understanding is what has to-day brought 
us together. Still men might differ. It cannot be denied. 
But even if they differ there is no reason why they should 
hate each other. Why should they not agree, at least on 
certain points which they had in common rather than dis- | 
agree on points of difference? That is the feeling I bring | 
to you. You come from far in the world of thought. So do | 
I. But after having seen what we have seen for the last 
four years, I may say what I have learned leaves nothing in 
my heart but fraternal feelings. We have been discussing 
in France about matters which occupied very much our hearts. 
I wish to cite the example of a man to whom I had rendered 
some service in bad times and from whom, in the course of 
conversation later, I asked whether there were between the 
two of us as many reasons for hating each other as there 
were reasons for loving each other. Did he not think that, 
in spite of appearances, love was easier, love was quieter and 
better? So love each other. If you had one opinion on a 
certain matter and others had another, why let all be good 
friends. It might be that after discussing you will find in 
the end that you are nearer each other. That is the spirit I 
bring. Let us foster in our neighbours and our brothers a 
bond of affection. I thank the Archbishop and all you pre- 
sent for your cordial welcome and the great pleasure you 
have given me by greeting me as you have done. You have 
greeted me no better than my heart could have greeted you, 
for even the man who thinks he knows very much is often 
glad to meet other people and speak about these things they 
know and thus encourage in the highest way greatness, 
nobility of character, and the best that a soul could accom- 
plish. Do not take my words; take generally the inspiration 
from them. Do not take whatever mistakes you may think 
I have made. Take the bottom, take the root of the tree, 
and if you take good care of the root, some day you will 
get fruit. 


That deliverance made, the Tiger departed, having spoken, 
since he spoke with charity, not as sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal. Yet, even in his retirement, it was said he did not change 
his stripes. He lived a strenuous day, fiercely observant of 
regular hours and the strict habits of early rising and proper 
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method and order. He fought the last battles that remained to 
fight—with all who differed from him. He still wrote, with his 
usual force and pungent brevity of phrase. He wrote a book on 
Demosthenes, but he valued the great Athenian’s patriotic public 
action more than his splendid patriotic public word. He concluded 
incisively: ‘‘Words without action can be no more than vain 
sound. In the full sense of the words, Demosthenes was a man. 
It is enough. If you consider it well, it is much.’’ Later, he 
burst savagely into the controversies of the time, that fierce verbal 
aftermath of the conflict, when the high acts of policy in the great 
War came to be recorded as history and set forth for posterity. In 
that storm he fought again for the truth with grim vigour, for the 
truth as he imagined it. He wrote ‘‘The Grandeur and Misery of 
Victory,’’ addressing the bones of Foch which lie so decently in- 
terred near the mortal remains of Napoleon in the splendid In- 
valides. He settled his score, under duress he said, with the dead 
Commander-in-Chief; but he admitted, it was his side of it, his 
reply, his self-defence. It was part of that long resistance to the 
adversary, to the enemy of truth as he conceived it; it was due; 
such resistance was his life. It was said he even spent some part 
of his retirement training his roses to resist the injurious salt of 
the winds that swept his sea-bordered home; the moral, I sup- 
pose, was that even roses must learn to resist an opponent, to 
resist or die. 

And then he wrote the narration of his whole mental life and 
adventure, two fat volumes of over a thousand pages, an in- 
credible feat for an aged and worn-out fighter, ‘‘The Evening of 
My Life,’’ which was the last futile will and testament of his 
atheism and materialism. The thesis had been old-fashioned since 
Lucretius, about two thousand years too old; yet he wrote it; he 
believed in it; it was his truth. And in the last struggle with life 
it was announced to a whole interested world that he fought that 
final illness with his old courage and tenacity, and that even when 
vanquished by the victor of all mortal things, he ordered that he 
should not be laid away with gentleness in a cushioned casket, 
but carried off on a rough farm-cart over the country-side to a 
lonely grave and there buried erect and ready even in death. So 
the legend of the Tiger was sustained to the end. 

But to those who contemplated that strange meeting in the 
East and the kiss of peace between the Tiger and one sent among 
men as a Lamb, and the words of reconciliation and brotherhood 
he spoke from his strange place between two Archbishops, there 
was vouchsafed some note of a change, some vague hint that 
some inroad had been made into that inveterate prejudice, that 
something within him was in the process of softening and relent- 
ing, and even understanding truly the inmost heart of his nation 
and her history; that he had somehow put himself back in tune 
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for a while with the immemorial splendours of his country, and 
expressed an acquiescence with that Spirit of Holiness and Truth 
which he had resisted and fought all his life, but which, never- 
theless, created France, rendering her immortal through a series 
of sacramental actions, which the noblest of her sons called with 
such just pride in their high epics, the gesta Dei per Francos. 
Differences must needs recede and disappear, as the Tiger him- 
self urged, in the face of such overwhelming, because basic, agree- 
ment. And he probably agreed. I think he did; for that was the 
last gospel he proclaimed in the East, though it was only at the 
end and shortly before he died. And for the rest, as he himself 
wrote, ‘“‘he was a man. It is enough. If you consider it well, 
it is much.’’ Then he passed to the rugged loneliness of the sands 
of La Vendée. No such Tiger had ever trailed across the history 
or the soil of France. No other Tiger passed that way that night. 
J. P. FONSEKA. 


ST. JOSEPH IN SACRED ART. 


N a recent volume of Essays, M. Paul Claudel asks the follow- 

ing question of the world at large: ‘‘Why do we always repre- 
sent St. Joseph as a weather-beaten hall-porter whose soft-headed 
baldness cries out less for the halo than for the smoking-cap? .. . 
Why should not Christians come and call up in many ways the 
soldier of Christ and fit him out with the helmet proper to his 
calling ?’”’ 

Now M. Claudel’s remarks apply as much, I think to Art with 
a capital A as to repository art. Few of the Saints in the calendar 
seem to be so poorly represented in the ancient churches and great 
galleries of Europe as the Patron of the Universal Church. He 
is usually a purely conventional figure on the lines suggested by 
M. Claudel, and any departure from the standardized type is so 
refreshing, not to say startling, that the writer for the past few 
years has been making a collection of such exceptions as some- 
thing rather rare and precious. The result of this desultory re- 
search work may prove of interest to those who, like myself, have 
a particular affection for St. Joseph and would like to see him 
more sanely presented in pictorial art. 

Not so very long ago, I spent an interesting afternoon amongst 
the great twelfth century frescoes of the old church of Schwarz- 
Rheindorf near Bonn. Ever since they emerged from the thick 
coat of whitewash with which, characteristically enough, they had 
been covered during the age of ‘‘enlightenment,’’ those frescoes 
have provided some interesting problems for art historians. At 
first it was believed that the strangely impressive Byzantine 
figures against their dull-blue ground, were characters from the 
old ‘‘biblia pauperum,”’ until patient research eventually succeeded 
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in linking up some of them with a medieval commentary on the 
prophecies of Ezechiel, and others with the church’s earliest as- 
sociation with a Benedictine Community. 

It was amongst this latter category that I came across a most 
curious ‘‘Presentation of Christ in the Temple.’’ The centre of 
the fresco is occupied by a high square altar, to the right of which 
stands Simeon, whilst on the left St. Joseph guides the arms of 
his Foster-Son, who is represented as a small child of six or seven, 
to enable Him to place His hands on the ledge of the altar, which 
is about on a level with His head. Contrary to established custom, 
Our Lady occupies a relatively obscure position to the extreme 
left of the picture. 

The Abbot of Maria Laach has thrown considerable light upon 
this and other frescoes in the Upper Church of Schwarz-Rheindorf 
by recalling its early history, when it served as the private chapel 
of a foundation of Benedictine nuns. The unusual rendering of 
the ‘‘Presentation’’ he regards as symbolical of the ancient rite 
prescribed in the Rule of St. Benedict for the ‘‘oblatio puerorum,”’ 
when a father, as head of the family, dedicated his young son to 
the service of God in the cloistered life. 

Apart from the interest attached to this unconventional inter- 
pretation of a Biblical scene, the group is unusual from another 
aspect, in view of the prominence assigned to St. Joseph at a 
period in art when he was being relegated very much to the back- 
ground of things. 

The Early Church’s insistence on the dogma of the Virgin 
Birth, necessitated by such heresies as denied the Divinity of 
Christ, accounts for the comparatively slow growth of the cult of 
St. Joseph, which the Carmelites introduced from the East and 
which St. Teresa did so much to foster. This circumstance, no 
doubt, also explains a certain reticence on the subject in primitive 
art. In many of the pictures of the pre-Renaissance period repre- 
senting such subjects as the Nativity and the Adoration of the 
Magi, St. Joseph appears without a nimbus and usually occupies 
a lower plane than that assigned to the Mother and her Babe, 
unless he is effacing himself somewhere in the middle distance or 
is crowded out of the picture altogether by donors, patron saints 
and glittering retinues. You may even find the same strange 
omission in that glowing ‘‘Adoration’’ of the Master of St. Severin 
or in Stephan Lochner’s great Dombild in Cologne Cathedral. 
And, remembering those who loved him and their efforts to make 
him loved by all, it is heartening to watch him gradually emerge 
from the shadows as the years creep by, until he finally takes his 
place opposite Mary in humble adoration beside the Crib. 

At the outset, artists appear to have been completely obsessed 
with the St. Joseph of apocryphal tradition. Consequently one 
and all present him as an old, old man, usually dozing in a variety 
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of ingeniously uncomfortable attitudes or, supported on a species 
of crutch, dourly watching an endless cortége of Wise Men and 
shepherds filing down the ages. 

I have often wondered who was the first of the old artists to 
deviate by some touch of individuality from this conventional and 
thoroughly unconvincing ‘‘type.’’ I remember there was a small 
panel at the French Exhibition in London which may have been 
the work of one such pioneer. It was an anonymous Nativity of 
1400, and not only was St. Joseph on this occasion well in the 
picture, but he was seated right in the foreground darning a hole 
in his stocking! 

Why thus employed, one well may ask. Possibly the old artist 
had found from personal experience that St. Joseph has a special 
knack of coping with everyday emergencies, and so devised this 
quaint mode of suggesting a practical turn of mind. Or maybe 
he was thinking of that long and weary quest for a lodging on the 
first Christmas Eve, and, in his artless way, was trying to convey 
how footsore and tired they must have been who were glad to 
find shelter in a stable, ‘‘because there was no room for them in 
the inn.’’ 

Among the conventional scenes from the Legend of St. Joseph, 
an old altar-piece at Hoogstraeten includes two which are some- 
what out of the ordinary. Before the episode in which the angel 
tells Joseph not to fear to take Mary as his wife, another is in- 
serted showing Mary seated in the porch of her house with Joseph 
in the act of leaving her, whilst, following on the scene of the 
Nativity, is a presentation of Joseph on his knees before Mary 
asking her pardon for having doubted her. There is a very curious 
old picture in the Berlin Gallery by an unknown painter of the 
Rhenish School, catalogued as ‘‘Joseph acknowledges Mary as 
the Mother of the Lord.’’ Mary and Joseph are seated facing one 
another on a species of Gothic throne. Mary’s head, surrounded 
by a nimbus, is bowed. Joseph, without a nimbus and exceed 
ingly apocryphal in the matter of age, is richly attired and wears 
a curious kind of straw hat. He leans forward on his crutched 
stick, whilst a scroll in his hand is inscribed with the words: 
“Vere apud te est fons uide (vitae) et dominus possedit me.”’ 

One presentation of St. Joseph strictly according to rule I have 
yet to see, and the very rarity of its portrayal would seem to 
justify our ranking it amongst the ‘‘unconventionals.’’ An old 
Byzantine manual of religious art, in laying down the rules to be 
observed in the painting of religious subjects, prescribes, under 
the heading of the Marriage of Cana, the proper places to be as- 
signed by the artist to Our Lord, His Mother and St. Joseph. 

The growth of the devotion to St. Joseph during the fifteenth 
century, fostered by the untiring efforts of Gerson and other holy 
men, possibly accounts for the gradual evolution of a different art 
“‘type.’’ As in the old French picture already cited, it seems part 
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of the artist’s plan to stir the imagination of the faithful and bring 
St. Joseph closer to their hearts by little human touches of a 
domestic character. Thus, in the great golden St. Clara altar in 
Cologne Cathedral, Our Lady may be seen preparing to bath her 
Baby, with St. Joseph pouring water into the little tub, whilst a 
Holy Family by the Maitre de Flémalle shows St. Joseph busy 
manufacturing a mousetrap. A little painting by Jan Mostaert 
in the Cologne Art Gallery depicts the Holy Family at table, and 
there seems to be some conscious effort on the part of the artist 
to focus attention on St. Joseph in his character of bread-winner. 
He himself is seated to one side of the picture, but the Child on 
His Mother’s lap who occupies the centre, immediately directs 
your attention from Himself by the absorbed interest with which 
He is watching His foster-father cutting a slice from a loaf of 
black bread. 

The institution, in the sixteenth century, of the Feast of the 
Espousals with its own special Office, is again reflected in the art 
of the period, notably in the ‘‘Sponsalizio’’ of Raphael. One has 
but to compare the St. Joseph of this picture, a handsome man 
in the prime of life, with the venerable patriarchs beloved of the 
Primitives to realize that, in keeping pace with a popular and in- 
creasing cult, artists were also endeavouring to readjust their 
ideas on the subject of St. Joseph’s personality to conform with 
his true character as Protector and Bread-winner of the Holy 
Family. In fact, by a curious reversal of the natural order of 
things, St. Joseph, as far as Art is concerned, grows steadily 
younger and more vigorous with the passage of time. Titian, 
Murillo, Rubens, all portray him as a strongly-built man with 
dark hair and beard, whilst the modern type as represented by 
the famous Benedictine School of Beuron is younger still and es- 
sentially a man of action. 

It is significant that in so many pictures the role assigned to 
St. Joseph is pre-eminently that of the helper. Whether he be 
drawing water from a well in the ruins of David’s palace, whilst 
Mary bends over the Crib, whether he be placing food before 
her or encouraging a sullen fire with the aid of a pair of bellows, 
whether he be gathering fruit from that apocryphal tree which, 
bowing also to artistic exigencies, yields an indiscriminate harvest 
of dates, pears, grapes or nuts, or whether he be erecting a tent 
to shade Mother and Child from the heat, he is always that same 
willing helper to whom we turn in all our difficulties, the practical 
solver of life’s daily problems. 

And since the humblest service may be rendered sublime when 
inspired by the right spirit, we may pardon the pious levity of 
that old Dutch painter who evolved a ‘‘Riposo,’’ depicting Mary 
and her little Son asleep on a bank with St. Joseph shaking his 
fist at a presumptuous ass who has just opened his mouth to bray! 

E. CODD. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


BLacKFRiaRS: Mar. 1934. The Report on Sterilization, by Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. [Clear discussion of the ethical aspect of its 
findings. } 

Catuo.ic GazeTTE: Mar. 1934. A Vicious Circle of Private Judg- 
ment, by F. M. de Zulueta, S.J. [Shows the radical incon- 
sistency of High Church protest against Low Church practice, 
apropos of Dissenters preaching in Liverpool Cathedral. ] 

CaTHoLic Times: Mar. 16, 1934. A Practical Solution of the 
Schools Question, by the Bishop of Pella. [An estimate by an 
expert of the maximum instalment of Catholic rights obtainable 
from the National Government. ] 

CatuoLtic Wor.Lp: Mar. 1934. Religious Tolerance in Colonia) 
Maryland, by Ruth K. Byrns. [Exposes the essential intoler- 
ance of the Puritans in regard both to Catholics and Quakers.]} 

CirE CHRETIENNE: Mar. 5, 1934. Guerre et Service militaire 
devant la Morale Catholique, by Abbé Jacques Leclercq. [Con- 
clusion of a searching analysis: an ill-founded sentiment of 
national independence the chief obstacle to world-peace. | 

Criercy Review: Mar. 1934. Sterilization, by Henry Davis, S.J. 
[Thoroughly examined and condemned as contrary to the Moral 
law. | 

CoLtosseuM: Mar. 1934. Mr. Aldous Huxley and the Catholic 
Counterpoint, by Gerald Vann, O.P. [A Critique of modern 
‘*humanism’’ showing that in Catholicism alone is to be found 
the ‘‘more abundant life.’’] 

CoMMONWEAL: Mar. 9, 1934. Subsistence Homesteads, by Oliver 
McKee. [An account of the U.S. Government’s effort to estab- 
lish self-supporting families on the land. | 

EccLesiIAsSTICAL REviEWw: Mar. 1934. Missa Recitata: the 
Dialogue Mass, by Rev. J. M. Moeder. [An exposition of the 
advantages of Congregational answering at Mass and a plea for 
its extension. } 

Erupes: Mar. 5, 1934. La Bataille pour la Jeunesse en 
Allemagne, by Robert d’Harcourt. [A searching examination 
of the encroachments of Nazi-ism upon the rightful domains of 
the Church and the Family. ] 

MESSENGER OF THE SACRED Heart: Mar. 1934. Mission Pros 
pects in India, by E. R. Hull, S.J. [A clear, analytical account 
of what has been, and what may be, done to convert ‘‘India’’ to 
the Faith. ] 

Stupies: Mar. 1934. St. Mary Magdalen: Fact and Legend, by 
H. Thurston, S.J. [Declares the ‘‘unity’’ of the Peccatrix, 
Mary of Magdala and Mary of Bethany not proven: and the 
sojourn of the ‘‘Mary Magdalen’”’ at Marseilles unfounded. } 
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REVIEWS 


1—OUR CHANGING SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK * 


OME years ago, Sir Arthur Eddington admitted in his Gifford 

Lectures that, on the outside of the scientific edifice, there 
should be placed a prominent notice with the warning sign, ‘‘No 
admittance, except on business. Structural alterations in progress.”’ 
The eminent astronomer proceeded to warn the philosopher parti- 
cularly, so that he might not fall into error in his judgment of the 
building by his view of an incomplete whole. 

Sir James Jeans, nevertheless, is intrepid enough to ignore the 
sign and in his latest volume attempts to give an account of the 
scientific progress made and the philosophy which is its natural 
background. 

As in his former works, the author’s uncanny yet apt choice 
of metaphors, intended to convey by way of analogy the new scien- 
tific world-view, is once more illustrated on many pages. The re- 
viewer has no doubt that these illustrations do help those who 
have some acquaintance with the actual scientific work, and that 
the new light thrown on this work does help to give a firmer grip 
of the subject. Yet as one reads on, the impression grows stronger 
that for those entirely innocent of the actual condition of the 
scientific structure as described in the scientific journals, the effort 
needed to pass in the opposite direction from the analogy to the 
science itself, will strain the intellectual capacity of the non- 
scientific beyond a safe limit. 

Still more is this the case when the author expounds his views as 
to the philosophy which he sees—or seems to see—as the back- 
ground of Science. One citation from his chapter on ‘‘Indeter- 
minacy’’ is worthy of quotation (p. 236): 

Earlier in our book we saw nineteenth-century science try- 
ing to explore nature as the explorer explores the desert from 
an aeroplane. The uncertainty principle makes it clear that 
nature cannot be explored in this detached way; we can 
explore it only by tramping over it and disturbing it; and our 
vision of nature includes the clouds of dust we ourselves kick 
up. We may make clouds of different kinds, but the uncer- 
tainty principle shows that there is no way of crossing the 
desert without some cloud or other to obstruct our view. 


From this, the author concludes that Heisenberg—one of the 


1The New Background of Science. By Sir James Jeans. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. viii, 303. Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
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foremost pioneers in expounding the indeterminacy principle—has 
given up as insoluble the main enigma—the nature of the externa] 
world in which we live—and has turned to a minor problem, that 
of introducing order and simplicity into our thought about our 
many contacts with the world. And as these contacts always 
raise ‘‘dust clouds,’’ we must never forget that we are investigat- 
ing the world plus cloud-dust and not the world itself. 

Much might be said by the philosopher as to this theory of know- 
ing and he would certainly not fail to recognize such a doctrine 
as a contemporary re-appearance of Kant’s theory in scientific 
garb. In passing, it is to be observed that Sir James Jeans seems 
to have limited his philosophical library in the main to English 
authors and has not extended it to French authors who treat of 
this problem, e.g., Meyerson and particularly Brunschvicg. How- 
ever, omitting any philosophical critiques, it seems fairly clear that 
the doctrine quoted above does not provide an adequate back- 
ground for twentieth-century science. To take a simple example. 
The waters had been flowing over the falls of Niagara for many 
years unhindered and would have gone on doing so to the nd 
if man had not intervened, and because of his knowledge had used 
the water-power of Niagara to achieve his own ends. Such a way 
of utilizing the forces of nature shows that, as long as man is a 
denizen of the world, the future of the world is determined not 
merely by nature left to itself, but also by the extent to which our 
race combines and utilizes its forces. From this point of view, it 
is a mere platitude to say that the future of the world is indeter- 
minate. And a similar remark applies to the scientist in his 
laboratory. An electron will behave as a particle or a wave- 


motion, according to the conditions to which it = subjected ; and in 


so far as we cannot say what instrument the la}Sratory work will 
apply to the electron, in so far is it also true that we cannot pre- 
dict the future history of the electron. 

Once this is realized, it seems quite unjustifiable to assert that we 
have no real knowledge of nature. It seems more true to say that 
we have so much knowledge that we can direct its future history 
in many ways, just because we have acquired by laborious re 
search an intimate acquaintance with the many potentialities of 
world-forces. 

Hence the present reviewer cannot feel that the philosophical 
doctrine expounded by the author is adequate to bear the scientific 
building. Nevertheless the book is to be recommended to those 
who wish to have some intelligible account of fairly recent advances 
in Science, provided they remember that since the book was 
written, the discoveries of the positive electron and the neutron 
have once again, and even more, made necessary the warning 


sign of Sir Arthur Eddington. 
C.W.O’H. 
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2—CARO ADVERSUS SPIRITUM * 


E would begin by saying that the title of this valuable and 

instructive study is misleading. True, it is corrected by the 
sub-title; but this might surely have been done from the first. To 
the ordinary reader ‘‘The Reformation and the Contemplative 
Life’ suggests that side of the Lutheran Movement focused in 
Luther’s own edition of the ‘‘Theologia Germanica,’’ with his 
corresponding claim that the preceding German mystics were his 
predecessors. Or, if the actual establishment of Lutheranism is 
considered, it suggests its development in those convents on the 
Continent which were actually Lutheranized; for while in the 
British Isles the Reformation simply swept away the monasteries, 
in Germany not a few were made Protestant by the simple pro- 
cess of installing a Lutheran Superior, and some of these have 
continued to this day. Or again, the Contemplative Life was re- 
presented at that time by no means only by the Carthusians; there 
“were the Cistercians, still more the Benedictines, to say nothing 
‘of many other Orders of different kinds, who were as true to the 
spirit of their Rule as were the Carthusians themselves. 

But setting this complaint aside, the volume before us is, as its 
sub-title tells us, a study of the Reformation as it affected, or as 
it was seen by, the members of one Order of Contemplatives. It 
is a subjective history. The authors have gone inside the monas- 
tery, and have endeavoured to look at what was going on outside 
with the eyes of «uae Community. They have pointed out the limita- 
tions of the Ca:‘ausians’ sources of knowledge, their lack of in- 
terest in political: affairs, their inherited assumption that victory 
must in the my on the side of authority, that is, of the kings 
and the nobles .;at were supposed to rule. Their political out- 
look, so far as they had one, took for granted an alliance between 
Church and State; even though these might quarrel between them- 
selves, as brothers will quarrel, yet as against a common enemy, 
whether Turk abroad or heretic at home, theoretically at least they 
were one. No strain, during four centuries of trouble, had hitherto 
broken that bond; to the Carthusian in his desert it seemed that 
nothing could break it ; he could rely upon it and be at peace. 

Upon a background of this kind the fate of the Carthusian 
Order is studied, but especially of the monks, and martyrs, in 
England. We are shown how easily, and even naturally, they 
could have been misled, how, when their Ordinary, the Bishop 
of London, failed them, they fell back on their friends, Fisher and 
More, especially the latter, how along with them they went to 

1 The Reformation and the Contemplative Life: A Study of the Conflict 
between the Carthusians and the State. By David Mathew and Gervase 
Mathew, O.P. London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 321. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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their death, some on the scaffold, others by starvation. It is 
history read from within rather than from without; one might al- 
most call it history written by a psychologist. It is a fascinating 
method and original; yet it has its dangers. One who has seen 
a Contemplative Community from within easily perceives how well 
acquainted it is, after all, with the life about it, without allowing 
that knowledge to be the least hindrance to religious observance; 
and frankly we do not think that the Carthusians of the early six- 
teenth century, or of any other, were as ignorant as the authors 
of this work would lead us to suppose. When Carthusians were 
made bishops, like St. Hugh of Lincoln, they showed themselves 
by no means unacquainted with their times, but statesmen of the 
first order; St. Bernard was the greatest man of affairs in his day, 
and, though he was a Cistercian, yet the principle holds for the 
Carthusian no less. When we study our own Carthusian martyrs, 
their story is that of men who knew the whole problem before 
them, at first-hand, and not merely through the mentality of their 
friend Blessed Thomas More. It may well be that the ex-Chancel- 
lor went to his cloistered friends for advice and encouragement. 
Anyhow they preceded him to the scaffold by two months. 

With this restriction, we have nothing but praise for this study 
of Carthusian life in the time of the Reformation. The notes, 
placed at the end, along with the bibliography, are proof of much 
research over an amazingly wide field. 

+H A.G. 


3—‘PERILS FROM FALSE BRETHREN” 


AJOR HAY’S earlier works, ‘‘A Chain of Error in Scottish 
History’’ and ‘‘The Blairs Papers,’’ showed that he is an 
historical investigator of independent mind who believes in con- 
sulting the original documents, and that, perhaps for that reason, 
he has a flair for discovering the errors of earlier writers. His pre- 
sent work, The Jesuits and the Popish Plot, reveals the same 
characteristics. His first victim is Mr. Pollock, who, in his some- 
what fantastic ‘‘Popish Plot,’’ * levied a disgraceful charge against 
the chastity of Blessed John Gavan, worked it up in the worst 
journalistic taste, but fortunately gave his authorities. Major 
Hay, following Mr. Muddiman,’ having consulted these, prints 
them and proves conclusively that they afford no basis for Mr. 
Pollock’s charge. He charitably supposes that the author was 
not well acquainted with French, the language in which the 
chief document is written. 
1 The Jesuits and the Popish Plot. By Malcolm V. Hay. London: Kegan 
Paul. Pp. xii, 220. Price, 10s. 6d. 
2 Criticisms of this work have appeared at various times in THE MOonrtuH, 


July, August, September, 1903; May, 1907; October, 1921; March, 1925. 
3 Mr. Muddiman refuted these charges in THE Montu, October, 1921. 
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His next victim, sad to say, is the prominent Catholic contro- 
versialist of the seventeenth century, Dr. John Sergeant, who, 
three months after the execution of Gavan, when belief in the 
Oates plot was beginning to fail, was conveniently brought over 
from Holland to bolster it up by making a charge, though differ- 
ent in character from that of Mr. Pollock, against the martyr. 
Major Hay first gives an account of Sergeant’s early career, of 
his controversial labours in England and, without entering into 
the theological merits of the dispute, of the charge brought against 
him by Dr. Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, of unorthodox teach- 
ing, an attack which Sergeant ascribed to the instigation of the 
Jesuits. He then describes the disunion amongst English Catho- 
lics in the seventeenth century, and brings into prominence the 
Gallicanism of a section—a small section as we believe—of the 
Secular Clergy,’ followers for the most part, of Blacklow, such 
as Holden and Sergeant, but men of influence owing to their con- 
nexion with the Chapter. By means of contemporary documents 
he depicts their attitude to Rome, their scheming against Dr. 
George Leyburne, the President of Douay, their efforts to get the 
Jesuits exiled and excluded later from the proposed Toleration 
Bill, and their preventing, on more than one occasion, the appoint- 
ment of a Vicar-Apostolic, whilst demanding themselves the elec- 
tion of an Ordinary. One is almost tempted from this account to 
agree with Leyburne that, though the Chapter professed a desire 
for episcopal authority, ‘‘they really meant to rule and govern in 
a capitular way without a bishop.’’ The adverse attitude also of 
the Duke of Norfolk towards the re-establishment of episcopal 
rule—and he claimed, too, to speak for others—is shown by 
the author from the letters of that nobleman preserved at Blairs. 
In view of the current tradition that Jesuits, by hindering informa- 
tion from reaching Rome or by giving false information, pre- 
vented the appointment of a bishop, all the material gathered to- 
gether in this section of the book is not without its importance. 

Finally, Major Hay discusses the relation of Dr. Sergeant to 
the Oates Plot. His precise connexion with this plot of Shaftes- 
bury—whether, as some contemporaries thought, he actually ‘‘laid 
the egg which Oates hatched’’—will probably never be known. 
His letter, however, charging Talbot with treason but a few 
months before the plot, his walking openly through the streets of 
London though well known to his Protestant adversaries, at a 
time when other priests dared not be seen, his being some months 
later brought over from Holland to give testimony against the 
martyr Gavan, his own letter to a nobleman, possibly to Shaftes- 
bury himself, and the mention of his name, among those of Titus 
Oates and other informers, as a recipient of secret service money 


1 Of the Gallicanism of the Chapter, 1682—1688, cf. Guilday, ‘The Eng- 
lish Refugees on the Continent,” p. 253, note. 
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for a number of years—all this leaves no doubt that his connexion 
with the plot was considerably more than Catholic or other his- 
torians have hitherto been willing to recognize. In the face of 
the evidence adduced by Major Hay, Gillow’s assertion that ‘‘to- 
wards the close of his life he fell into a nervous irritation of mind 
and body and under these conditions said and wrote many things 
which gave great concern to his friends,’’ is a more than charitable 
euphemism. For his death did not occur until some twenty-seven 
years later. The biographies of Holden and Sergeant, it may be 
added, as they appear in the ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia,’’ will need 
rewriting in view of this work. 

Incidentally, in the course of the book, the author throws fresh 
light on the question of the Oath of Allegiance, exposes Macaulay’s 
shallow judgment on the controversies of the time, shows that the 
attitude of the English Jesuits was distinctly unfavourable to the 
scheming of the Blessed Edward Coleman, and has some perti- 
nent remarks on the reliability of Catholic historians, such as 
Dodd, Tierney and Charles Butler. Future historians of the English 
Catholics during the seventeenth century will certainly have to 
take account of the material here brought together by Major Hay. 
The work is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 


period. ys 
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HE chance collection of holy lives mentioned below range 

i from pre-Christian times to our own day—from St. John the 
Baptist to St. John Bosco—and, indeed, the last-named series may 
be said to fill up the gap. Despite the unworthiness of so many 
of her children, the Church’s Note of Holiness is never dimmed: 
each age hands on the torch kindled from the Heart of Christ to 
its successor. Perhaps Scandinavia, late in knowing Christianity, 
and too early and too thoroughly perverted by Lutheranism, saw 
but little of it, but the holiness of its great St. Birgitta, the Foun- 
dress of the Brigettines in the fourteenth century, shines the more 
brightly for the surrounding darkness. Miss Edith Peacey has 


1 (1) St. Paula, from the French of Mgr. F. Lagrange. By the Benedictines 
of Talacre. London: Washbourne & Bogan. Pp. xxiv, 290. Price, 12s. 6d. 
(2) St. Birgitta of Sweden. By Edith Peacey. Same Publishers. Pp. 300. 
Price, 12s. 6d. (3) The Life of St. John the Baptist, from the French of Rev. 
D. Buzy. By Rev. J. Barton, D.D. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
Pp. xx, 283. Price, 7s. 6d. (4) St. John Bosco. By Rev. H. L. Hughes. 
London: Alexander Ouseley. Pp. 180. Price, 3s. 6d. (5) Servite Saints 
and Blessed. By Rev. B. Williamson. Same Publishers. Pp. 173. Price, 
3s. 6d. (6) Sainte Thérése de Lisieux. By Henri Ghéon. Paris: Flammarion. 
Pp. 233. Price, 12.00 fr. (7) The Secret of the Little Flower, from the 
French of Henri Ghéon. By Donald Attwater. London: Sheed & Ward. 
Pp. x, 243. Price, 7s. 6d. n. (8) Un Saint pour Chaque Jour du Mois. Paris: 
La Bonne Presse. September—December. Illustrated. Pp. 250 each. Price, 
5-00 fr. each. 
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given us what is called a ‘‘full-length’’ biography, a real “‘Life and 
Times’’ which places the career of that wonderful mystic in its 
proper setting, for the first time, perhaps, in the English lan- 
guage. It is a fascinating story, and will do much to interest 
readers in the Saint’s religious family, which were once very 
prominently represented in England, and, we hope, restore it to 
something of its former importance. In a short, but illuminating 
preface, Lady Iddesleigh sums up the significance of St. Birgitta’s 
life. 

In the Life of St. Paula, the Roman matron who was the friend 
and enthusiastic disciple of St. Jerome, we are taken back to the 
fourth century, when the Church was still struggling with a de- 
caying, yet widespread, paganism. The Benedictines of Talacre 
have ‘‘adapted,’’ which means, no doubt, condensed and trans- 
lated freely, the tenth edition of Mgr. F. Lagrange’s standard 
Life, and the result is a very interesting picture of the Christian 
spirit of those days, expressing itself in heroic asceticism and in 
zeal for the spread of the Faith. It is to the long correspondence 
between St. Jerome and St. Paula and other Roman ladies of her 
family that we owe much of our knowledge of the last days of the 
Empire and of the state of the Holy Land which paganism had 
tried in vain to desecrate. There the friends finally settled, after 
a pilgrimage amongst the Egyptian solitaries, and devoted them- 
selves to the duties of the religious life. It is a vivid story which 
brings us into contact with many strange episodes and persons, 
and also shows to what perils the Church of those days was ex- 
posed, not only from the violence of the barbarian, but also from 
the heretical pride of some of her own children. Bishop Vaughan, 
who contributes a Foreword, finds in the narration a salutary cor- 
rective for the evils of our own time. 

Father H. L. Hughes, from his intimate first-hand knowledge 
of Turin and northern Italy, was the ideal biographer of St. John 
Bosco, lately canonized by the Pope who had been his friend. And 
he has justified all expectation in the very readable and informa- 
tive Life which he has written, and which takes in much of the 
troubled history of Italy from the dawn of the Resorgimento till 
its fulfilment. The tale is more fascinating than many a romance, 
for the difference between a little peasant boy in the humblest cir- 
cumstances, and the Founder of the Salesians, one of Italy’s most 
famous men, the counsellor of Popes and prelates, was so vast 
that it could have been traversed only by the manifest aid of Provi- 
dence. He did not live to see the restoration of Christianity in 
Italy, but he was the most diligent worker in preparing for the 
harvest of to-day. Now his great Congregation, in the sixtieth 
year since its canonical foundation, is spread all over the world, 
and besides working for Christian youth, is planting the Faith 
amongst the heathen even as far as Patagonia. 
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The only first-hand sources of our information concerning St. 
John the Baptist are obviously the Gospel narratives, yet Lives 
of that great Saint are constantly appearing, many of which are 
included in Dr. John Barton’s bibliography, prefixed to his adapta- 
tion of the standard French biography by the Rev. Denis Buzy. 
It is true that the Gospels tell us much more than is commonly 
supposed, and also that the history and character of St. John 
raise theological questions of the utmost interest and importance, 
which have to be discussed. Moreover, the ever-growing Johan- 
nine literature has to be noticed if only to clear away misconcep- 
tions. So there is sure to be a welcome for Dr. Barton’s Life, 
which, considering that the French original is some dozen years 
old, and that it has been drastically condensed and freely added to, 
has become practically a new work. It is a book of substantial 
value, being, in fact, an elaborate commentary on the Scripture 
so far as it relates to St. John, and showing a very wide acquaint- 
ance with both ancient and modern literature on the subject. 

The indefatigable Father Benedict Williamson has translated 
from the Italian a sort of Menology of the Servite Order called 
“‘Grappoli d’Oro,’’ which gives a short account of some sixty 
holy persons, saints, beati, and others connected with various 
branches of the Order. Cardinal Merry del Val, who belonged to 
the Servite Tertiaries, is rightly included in this glorious company. 

Those who prefer to read about Sainte Thérése de Lisieux in 
the distinguished French of M. Henri Ghéon, will not want the ex- 
cellent translation of it, made by Mr. Donald Attwater in The 
Secret of the Little Flower. But the book is sure to win many 
readers in both languages, for M. Ghéon has shown that it was 
by the subjection of a naturally intractable disposition that little 
Teresa became a Saint. Her “‘secret’’ was the secret of all who 
attain moral perfection—the substitution of God for self, even in 
the innermost core of being. With skilled spiritual psychology 
M. Ghéon, using, of course, the Autobiography largely, traces 
the process, and chronicles mistakes as well as achievements, even 
criticizing, at times, the little Saint’s own diagnosis. He has done 
her a service similar to that done to St. Aloysius by Father Martin- 
dale, and no one who has read this book will be tempted to think 
the ‘‘Little Way’’ an easy way, or to think that the child Saint 
was not called to be heroic. 

No easier devotional practice can be found than daily reading of 
the lives of the Saints. The publishers of Un Saint pour chaque 
Jour du Mois have put the opportunity within reach of the 
slenderest means by issuing at the astonishingly low price of 50 
francs, twelve illustrated volumes of 250 pages each, culled from 
the Church’s inexhaustible hagiography. The different Lives 
are all newly-compiled for the purpose, and the sources carefully 
given. Abundance of matter has necessitated the use of rather 
small type. 














SHORT NOTICES 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HE series Orientalia Christiana continues its good work of in- 

structing Catholic students about the teaching and history of 
the separated Eastern Churches. Numbers 88 and 89, which have 
lately reached us, both contain matter of much interest. The 
former is a treatise by Dr. Th. Spdcil of the Oriental Institute, 
Doctrina Orientis Separati de Revelatione, Fide, Dogmate. It 
will come as a surprise to many to learn how great is the difference 
between the views prevalent in the Greek Church on these funda- 
mental subjects and the teaching of the Catholic Church. It will 
be sufficient to note that the more recent Greek and Russian 
theologians hold revelation to be, not as the Catholic Church 
teaches, the communication by God of some truth, to be accepted 
by Man with an intellectual assent, but an internal experience of 
God’s action in us, apprehended by the ‘‘religious sense.’’ Faith, 
they maintain, consists not in an assent of the intellect, but in the 
vital response of the heart. The difference, it is plain, is radical. 
No. 89 is entitled De Oriente Documenta, Studia et Libri, and 
its contents are varied. We would call special attention to a trans- 
lation (Italian) of a metrical narrative of the labours and martyr- 
dom of St. Thomas in India. The author of the poem as it now 
exists in the Malayan language tells us that he composed it in the 
year 1101; but he claims to have done no more than recast and ren- 
der intelligible an older original, the work of a disciple of the 
Apostle. 

In a little work called L’Immaculée Conception, by Jeanne 
Ancelet-Hustache (Flammarion: 10.00 fr.), the history both of the 
feast and of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception—for the 
two cannot be separated—is so presented as to retain the interest 
of the reader throughout. Piety and devotion are grounded on 
solid theological and historical knowledge. We are shown at how 
early a date in the history of the Church the conviction of the 
sinlessness of Mary found expression both in the writings of the 
Fathers and in the devotional life of the faithful. The feast of the 
Immaculate Conception was celebrated in the East in the eighth 
century, in Ireland in the ninth: it was solemnly approved by 
Sixtus IV in 1478. At the desire of the Catholic world, Pius IX 
defined the doctrine in 1854. The treatment of the liturgy of the 
feast is marked by real poetical feeling. The book is one from 
which those who honour Our Lady will derive both pleasure and 


profit. 
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MORAL. 


The Ethics of Ectopic Operations, by Father L. Bouscaren, 
S.J., S.T.D. (Loyola University Press: $1.60) is a book which 
the Moral theologian and the Catholic doctor should study. The 
author sets out to deal with a very controversial matter, namely, 
the excision, under certain circumstances, of a pregnant fallopian 
tube containing a living inviable foetus. The lawfulness of this 
procedure has been keenly debated for years. Those who are op- 
posed to it maintain first, that such an operation would be a direct 
attack on a living inviable foetus, since it is the removal of a foetus 
from the only environment in which it can live, and secondly, that 
such action is positively forbidden by the Holy Office. Those who, 
with Father Bouscaren, hold that the operation is permissible in 
certain circumstances, maintain that the foetus is not directly at- 
tacked at all: what is attacked is the diseased tube with its con- 
tents: they add that the Roman decrees deal only with direct 
tampering with a foetus, and that, since indirect abortion is al- 
lowed for a good reason, so too is the indirect death of an ectopic 
foetus. 

The author very wisely observes that it is not the business of 
the Moral theologian to decide when such danger is present as 
would justify excision of the tube. That is a question for a doctor. 
But given that, in a particular case, the condition is very dan- 
gerous, it seems permissible to excise the tube. 

Father Bouscaren has worked out his thesis very fully and, in 
the mind of the present reviewer, very convincingly. The author 
has had the advantage of studying at the Pontifical Gregorian 
University, Rome. That fact is a sufficient guarantee that his 
work is a work of distinction, perfectly logical, fully documented, 
and showing a large-minded and sympathetic attitude to the argu- 
ments of the opponents of his view. All students of Moral Theo- 
logy are indebted to the author for such a fine piece of work. 


BIBLICAL. 


Biblical studies have so developed that the same scholars can 
no longer be regarded as fully competent over the whole field; 
what is needed is rather collaboration under a single editor or a 
very small committee. Having uttered this caveat, we hasten to 
add that this second volume of the Manuel d’Etudes bibliques of 
Abbé Lusseau and Abbé Collomb (Tome II, Les livres historiques 
de l’Ancien Testament: Téqui: 60.00 fr.) shows a real advance 
upon its predecessors, and should prove useful to all who have to 
teach the Old Testament. The historical books are considered in 
the first part, and the whole of the history in the second, ending 
with the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 a.p. More than a hundred 
pages are devoted to the authorship of the Pentateuch, and more 
than a hundred and fifty to the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
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APOLOGETIC. 


The attack on the strong positions of godless intellectualism, 
where the ‘‘emancipated’’ used to think they were safe in their 
deep dug-outs of ignorance and behind barriers of prejudice, con- 
tinues apace. Belloc, Chesterton, Father Knox, Father Gillis, 
Dr. Fulton Sheen, Christopher Dawson, Harvey Wickham, and 
latterly, Arnold Lunn, have kept up an incessant bombardment of 
the atheist position, the essential irrationalism of which has been 
thus exposed, for the answering fire has proved feeble and ineffec- 
tive. And now comes another irreverent scorner of the pretences 
of the sciolists—Mr. Laurence Oliver with his Tadpoles and God 
(Ivor Nicholson & Watson: 6s.) which is a devastating exposure 
of the shallowness, inconsistency and impudence of the ‘‘modern 
mind.’’ It is a cheery bit of cudgel-play, most heartening to wit- 
ness, especially by those who are apt to be misled by the cock- 
sureness of the intelligentzia, vociferous in articles and reviews in 
the weeklies and the Sunday Press. Its subject is the whole 
scheme of modern life—social, economic and religious—as affected 
by the breach with Christian tradition and the abandonment of 
Christian morality in the sixteenth century. And it is careful to 
construct as well as to demolish. Salvation lies in a return to the 
principles which made civilization, and, therefore, the author de- 
votes his final chapters to establishing the claims of Christianity 
against the agnostic. The treatment is necessarily brief, and there 
is no room for documentation. It is easy, but we think unwise, 
to laugh at the League of Nations, a thoroughly Catholic ideal 
though very inadequately realized. And the explanation of the 
Miracle of Cana (p. 198) as simply the acceleration of a natural 
process, is definitely faulty. But a bludgeon is not a dissecting 
knife, and it probably is the best weapon to use against heads 
which are, in the main, beyond reach of reason. 

Reason is framed for the reception of truth and, if left to itself, 
will answer its appeal. We cannot believe what we know to be a 
lie. But we can by one means or another reject the truth or re- 
main ignorant of it. The special value of Mr. F. J. Sheed’s A 
Map of Life (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d. n.) is that it is eminently 
reasonable. It applies the commonest of common sense, the faculty 
which guides man in his earthly concerns, to the whole of his 
existence. The conduct of life depends upon the object of life, and 
to know what life is for, you must ask the Giver of life. In the 
most literal sense—God alone knows. From what God has re- 
vealed, through reason and beyond it, we can construct a chart 
whereby to guide us to our goal. This Mr. Sheed has done, 
calmly and clearly, in his Map which, as he says, is simply a 
plotting down ‘‘of what God, the Author of Life, has revealed 
as to the meaning of the whole, and the relations of the parts.’’ 
He begins with the End, Heaven—for we cannot rightly fix our 
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direction till we know the goal—and then discusses, step by step, 
the route thereto which, modified by man’s false start—the Fall— 
God has determined. If the rationalist used his reason this book 
would make him a practising Catholic. One short quotation will 
suffice to show the author’s pith and pungency. ‘‘The State... 
cannot, in any way, affect [the existence and cogency of] the 
moral law. The State declares that a man may—in certain cir- 
cumstances—leave his wife and marry another. But this is 
adultery. To assume that, therefore, adultery is no longer harm- 
ful to the soul is unduly optimistic. State action can no more 
make adultery harmless to the soul than it can make prussic acid 
harmless to the body. Men have come into a collision with the 
law of God: the law of God does not suffer from the collision.’ 


HoMILETIC. 

If any priest is in search of matter for the preparation of ser- 
mons and addresses on Our Lady, he will do well to consult B, 
Mariz V. Vita ex opere S. Canisii brevius comprehensa (Marietti: 
7.50 1.), by P. Vogt, S.J. It is an abbreviated edition of St. Peter 
Canisius’s work on Our Lady, which formed the second volume of 
his treatise ‘‘De Verbi Dei Corruptelis.’’ For the benefit of those 
priests who, during May, give a daily address on the Blessed Vir- 
gin it is divided into thirty-one chapters. It may be mentioned 
that the patristic citations given in the larger work have been 
carefully revised, and only those admitted which are drawn from 
authentic works. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

A fine spiritual-letter writer appears in L’Union a Dieu d’aprés 
les Lettres de Direction de Dom Marmion (Desclée de Brouwer: 
12.00 fr.) wherein Dom Thibaut has assembled in orderly form the 
teaching of Dom Marmion on the essence of sanctity—union with 
God—as conveyed by the late Abbot in letters to innumerable 
correspondents all over the world. The spiritual wisdom which 
made of him one of the most inspiring directors of modern times, 
is thus placed at the disposal of a wider public by whom it is sure 
to be appreciated. Abbot Marmion was no minimizer: he had 
no use for anything less than the best: but so enlightened was his 
understanding of human nature that he could present the sternest 
ideals of perfection to those who consulted him, without repelling 
or alarming them. Dom Thibaut has performed his difficult task 
of selection and co-ordination with great skill, and Archbishop 
Goodier’s Introduction gives the reader a pleasant insight into the 
mind of the venerated author. 


LITURGICAL. 

The ninetieth fascicle of Orientalia Christiana again offers us 
material from the liturgy of the Abyssinian Church. It contains 
the Ethiopic text and a German rendering of two Anaphorae, 
known respectively as that of St. John the Evangelist and that of 
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St. James of Sarug. The latter, it may be mentioned, was a 
Syrian bishop (d. 521), and the Anaphora possesses certain features 
which prove it to be of Syrian origin. The Ethiopic text will be 
welcome to the select few who are acquainted with that tongue: 
the German translation will appeal to a wider public, and be of 
interest to all students of Eastern liturgies. 


HISTORICAL. 


The events, historic and actual, which have brought about the 
paradox that France, ‘‘Eldest Daughter of the Catholic Church,”’ 
should be actually suffering from a shortage of priests, are fully 
dealt with in an interesting treatise—Le Prétre Francais et la 
Société Contemporaine (Lethielleux: 30.00 fr.), by M. 1l’Abbé 
Brugerette—the first volume of which concerns the period between 
the Restoration of the Bourbons and the Fall of the Second Em- 
pire (1815—1871), and tells of the heroic efforts of the French 
Church, decimated by twenty-two years of revolution, to restore 
the religious spirit of a nation, which had just passed through a 
terrible period of anarchy and bloodshed. 

The revival of religious thought, the gaining of the right to 
teach for the Religious, and the re-organization of schools and 
seminaries, are the principle étapes of this movement of recon- 
struction, in which such a great part was played by eminent 
bishops, as, for example, Mgr. Dupanloup and Mgr. Pie, and by 
Religious like Péres Lacordaire and de Ravignan; whilst the 
humble life of the parish priest is glorified in the person of the 
saintly Curé of Ars. It is a vivid picture, and the abundant biblio- 
graphy shows what labour went to its presentation. 

The second volume, detailing the course of the struggle with 
the ‘‘gates of hell’’ during the past half-century, promises to be 
of even more interest. 

The twelfth number of Franciscan Studies (Wagner, New York) 
contains an account of The Ludwig-Missionsverein and the 
Church in the United States, 1838—1918, by Theodore Roemer, 
O.M.Cap., Ph.D. The author first gives the origin of this 
Bavarian rival of the French Association of the Propagation of 
the Faith; then in successive chapters he describes its influence for 
the good of German Catholic settlers in America. It is another 
illustration of the enormous debt which the Church in the United 
States owes to Germany, not only in the people who came from it, 
nor only in the funds it supplied, but also in the religious institu- 
tions and other foundations which were established from and by 
mother-houses in the Fatherland. 

The first half of La Chiesa Caldea nel secolo dell Unione, by 
Mgr. G. Beltrami (Pont. Instit. Orientalium Studiorum), contains 
the story of the union, the second gives the pertinent documents. 
The occasion of the union was the dissatisfaction felt by a large 
body of Chaldeans that their Patriarchate had become hereditary 
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in the family of Bar-M4m4. Elected Patriarch of Mossul by the 
discontented party, Mar-Sul4q4 determined to seek confirmation 
from the Holy See. He made the journey to Rome in 1552, pro- 
nounced his profession of faith in the hands of Julius III, and re- 
turned with the pallium and with two Dominicans as advisers. 
Shortly afterwards he was martyred, but his successors, in spite of 
grave difficulties, maintained the union with Rome. The two 
Dominicans, along with a Chaldean as Archbishop, made their way 
to Malabar to complete the union. But the Portuguese looked with 
disfavour on the mission and put insuperable obstacles in its way. 
In 1599 they obtained the suppression of the Chaldean rite in 
Malabar and the nomination of a Latin bishop subject to Goa. 
Portuguese imperial policy caused incalculable harm to the Church 
in Malabar. However, in 1608 the bishop recovered the title of 
metropolitan and was released from obedience to Goa; and later 
Leo XIII restored the Chaldean hierarchy. This large book of 
300 pages exemplifies the harm done to the Faith both by 
nationalism and civil tyranny alike. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


If we had not the assurance of the author that Deux Ames vers 
les Cimes, by G. Joannes (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), is a true story, we 
would at once describe it as a beautiful romance, showing the re- 
lationship of human and divine love, the latter growing out of, 
and finally absorbing, the other. It is a story of an ardent youth, 
saved from unbelief and then giving himself wholly to the love 
of God; picking up on his way the lady who was instrumental in 
saving him; carrying her along with him till at last the two are 
united in marriage at the feet of Our Lady, but also in that 
spiritual union, in which the two souls, made one, are espoused to 
their Beloved in the realm of pure love. It is at once a very human 
document and a spiritual book of high order. Mlle. Joannes is an 
author to be watched. We have already had occasion to notice 
the insight she has shown in other books; this one is, in its way, 
a little masterpiece of spiritual psychology. 

A simple and straightforward account of the Life of Saint 
Bernadette of Lourdes and of the Apparitions with which this 
humble little maiden was honoured, has been written by a Re- 
ligious of the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady of Lourdes 
(B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.). The arrangement of the book is excep- 
tionally clear: successive chapters deal with her childhood, the 
Apparitions, her life at Lourdes before her entry into the Novitiate 
at Nevers, and her life in religion as Sister Marie Bernard. A 
further chapter is devoted to extracts from her correspondence and 
notes. Father Williamson’s foreword and a frontispiece portrait 
of the Saint add to the value of the book, which is well printed 
and attractively bound. 

That, in his brilliant sketch—Camille Desmoulins (Scholartis 
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Press: 5s. n.)—of the man who started the active part of the 
French Revolution, Mr. Piers Compton has not painted any very 
clear or consistent figure, is, no doubt, due to the unformed 
character of his subject. Desmoulins does not seem to have had any 
fixed dominating motive in his career, even that of self-interest. 
But undoubtedly he was typical of his time, when a generation 
which had lost all belief in Christianity was vainly seeking for a 
substitute which would keep man from lapsing into the brute, and 
Mr. Compton, whose own style is an apt reflection of the literary 
genius of his subject, makes that vain effort live before our eyes. 
He has the broad historical outlook which is not dulled or distorted 
by the accumulation of facts. 


PoETRY. 

Mr. John Nibb is no lover of our modern noise, and inventive- 
ness, and worship of speed. In The Era of Marvels (B. M. J. 
Jonib, London, W.C.1), he pours himself out in verse, against 
motors and their ‘‘Wheels of Blood,’’ against modern money- 
making methods, against hunting, against modern art, against 
the aeroplane and the speed-boat; in fact altogether Mr. Nibb is 
very much annoyed with most things in which the modern world 
finds amusement. Yet such protests are useful as tending to 
restore equilibrium. 

FICTION. 

Everything that goes to make a boy’s romance—the forest- 
lands of the tropics, wild beasts, savages, jungle-fighting—com- 
bine to make Poisoned Arrow (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), by Sir George 
Dunbar, really exciting. The author evidently knows his terrain 
—the upper reaches of the Brahmaputra—and the habits of white 
man and dark in those regions, very thoroughly, and he has an 
easy and humorous narrative style. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference, 1933 (Capuchin College, Brookland, 
Washington, D.C.), contains many papers of unusual interest; 
among others, The Evolution of Man, Albert Einstein and Rela- 
tivity, and Some Causes Responsible for the Present Vitalistic 
Trend in Biology. These tities alone will show how this Con- 
ference keeps its eye on the scientific movements of the day. The 
Papers are, perhaps, mainly historical, letting us know how 
opinions have evolved; the discussions after each paper are often 
illuminating, critical in the best sense. 

The recent Apostolic Constitution, Deus scientiarum Dominus, 
is bound to give an impetus to Hebrew studies in the Church; and 
as an introduction to this most fascinating pursuit we welcome a 
little book Grammaire hébraique élémentaire, by M. D. Schilling, 
formerly professor at the Catholic gymnasium at Colmar. (Beau- 
chesne: pp. 105.) The author is already known through his book 
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entitled Vaticinia Messiana. The introduction before us, in addition 
to grammar and syntax, provides a short chrestomathy (8 pp.), 
and vocabulary (11 pp.). Here and there a criticism suggests 
itself. For example, the author attempts (p. 12) to explain the 
shortening of the first vowel of sefer (book) in the form sifri (my 
book). But as the original form of the word was sifr, what has 
to be explained is rather the lengthening of the vowel in the word 
Sefer. 

The Silver Jubilee of an associate women’s College—The Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys—of the University of Montreal has been marked 
by a jubilee issue of the college magazine with a number of ap- 
propriate pictures and poems and essays; one of the last being 
devoted to Father Gerard Manley Hopkins, whose fame is growing 
in America as it is here. 

MUSICAL. 

An interesting booklet-—Tonic Sol-Fa and the Gregorian Nota- 
tion (Desclée: 1s. 6d.), by John Brown, M.R.S.T.—aims at ap- 
plying the principle underlying Tonic Sol-fa Notation, not the 
Notation itself, to the Gregorian Notation. The rudiments of the 
subject, already discussed in the author’s ‘‘Plain Song in Church 
and School,’’ here receive a more detailed exposition. The modes 
are dealt with on orthodox lines. But we question whether, in 
the case of the average student, the elaboration here developed will 
make for clarity. Is not the whole question of Plain Chant al- 
ready in danger of being submerged under an avalanche of 
subtleties? Nevertheless, intelligent students, familiar with Tonic 
Sol-fa, will find this treatise helpful. 

A set of delightful nursery songs—Bedtime Ballads. Six short 
pieces for Voice and Pianoforte (J. J. Hegarty, Wanstead: 2s.), 
by Hubert Bath—have an unusual charm. The quaint, happy 
words by Draycot N. Dell have received just that delicate piquant 
accompaniment which one would expect from Hubert Bath. They 
should appeal to little ones and grown-ups alike. 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, Ltd., of Liverpool, have issued 
a very complete Catalogue of Plainsong Literature: text-books, 
vocal works and accompaniments. (Depot of the Society of St. 
Gregory.) 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The little collection of spiritual maxims, called Thoughts of BI. 
Louise de Marillac (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d. & 4s.), and arranged for 
each day of the year, presents the usual features of such antho- 
logies—a great deal of what may be styled, without offence, de- 
votional commonplace, such as is found in all religious writings, 
mingled with fresh and penetrating phrases of insight springing 
from the experience of a Saint. 

For those who are engaged in teaching or defending the Faith, 
Catholic Fundamentals—a collection of Bellarmine Society Leaf- 
lets—will be invaluable ; it deals briefly and competently with such 
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pivotal truths as the Resurrection, the Soul, the Fall, the Mass, 
Marriage and Celibacy, etc., etc. Catholic school teachers will 
welcome Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, by Father H. Davis, 
S.J. It is one of the best little booklets of its kind we have seen; 
and although intended primarily for children of school age, we do 
not doubt that it will find its way into the pockets of children of 
a larger growth. In a revised edition of The Christian’s Code of 
Life, by Cardinal Mercier, we are told in brief outline ‘‘what we 
must do to be saved.’’ In the present disturbed state of Europe, 
it is consoling to read Dom Dunstan Pontifex’s account of that 
great Apostle of Germany, the Saxon monk, Winfred, known to 
the world as St. Boniface. A native of our own county of Devon, 
he died amongst the marshes of Friesland, a martyr for the Faith 
which he had ‘‘firmly planted from the Rhine to the Danube.’’ In 
Why not be a True Bible Christian?, Sir Stuart Coats has made 
a valuable contribution to the apologetic literature concerning the 
Scriptural proofs that God’s plan for His Church was such as we 
see fulfilled in the Catholic Church to-day. If the ‘‘Bible Chris- 
tian’ read his Bible aright and accepted the whole Bible, he would 
no longer consider that ‘‘mere questions of Church Government”’ 
were non-essential. St. Gerard Majella: a Saint for Working-men, 
by F. M. Capes, is now in its thirty-sixth thousand, sufficient evi- 
dence of its popularity. A Mystic in the Home is a reprint of the 
very interesting life of Blessed Anna Maria Taigi, an Italian wife 
and mother who set an example of domestic virtue which might 
be followed with advantage in many English homes to-day. Re- 
printed from Messrs. Sheed & Ward’s The English Way, Becket, 
by Hilaire Belloc, has been made happily accessible to thousands 
of English Catholics who would not otherwise have seen it; its 
author’s name is sufficient guarantee of its excellence. Those 
whom the present Pope has inspired with some of his own mis- 
sionary zeal will read with delight of the great work done in the 
mission-fields by the Sisters of Notre Dame, told for them in 
lively style in A Vision and its Fulfilment, by a member of the 
Order. For the price of one penny, intending brides and bride- 
grooms can now obtain copies of The Marriage Service, and thus 
become acquainted beforehand with the ceremonies and prayers, 
to the relief, we may imagine, of their parish priest. 
All the above are Catholic Truth Society pamphlets. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 

To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
the staff. 
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